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Right Road for Prices 


Ley the past week, Ministers have shown mounting alarm about the 
rise in the cost of living. Dr Dalton has talked of the “too great 
profits .. . being made in both trade and manufacture ” ; the Govern- 
ment was considering, he said, “ whether price control should not be 
more drastic.” Sir Hartley Shawcross, less sweeping, has made 
essentially the same point: “some” profits are “too high” and are 
“an affront to people who have to pay high prices.” He suggested 
various measures by which the Government intends “to check the 
rise in prices” and, “ ultimately,” to reduce prices. All of this 1s, 
superficially, very desirable, and will be approved by most men of 
good will as well as by all politicians with. an eye to the next election. 
Ministers may be talking to keep their courage up, without expecting 
in fact to do anything that will significantly alter the natural course 
of retail prices in coming months. The greater probability, however, 
seems to be that they will try, and possibly try hard. And in an 
attempt to moderate the jump in living costs, by the methods of price 
control and administrative delay that lie most readily to hand, they 
may well succeed at least in frustrating their own economic policy. 
It is peculiarly hard for the Government to be clear-headed on 
this point. Labour propaganda, during the long period when 
Ministers were pleading for stability in wages, has fixed in people’s 
heads the idea that rising prices are nationally disastrous as well as 
personally unpleasant. The trade unions demand drastic action ; the 
Conservatives naturally present the high cost of living as part of the 
cost of “ Socialism.” Yet the Government cannot have been quite 
so blind that it did not foresee this situation months ago. To keep 
their heads, to ignore the clamour for “ more drastic” price controls 
that Ministers are now encouraging, is precisely the task that in April 
— if they knew what they were doing—they laid down for themselves. 
It is important to recall the foundations of the Budget, which many 
people on both sides of the political fence are now conveniently 
ignoring. Financial policy had to be designed to free resources for 
rearmament by preventing the British people from consuming any 
more, in real terms, than they did bai -aliely ‘snap “Oheaane ten 
increase in production, on which Mr Gaitskell counted, to the purposes 
of defence. This diversion could be achieved, broadly, in three ways. 
The Government’s own spending for civilian purposes could be cut ; 
or taxation could be increased in order to reduce private spending ; or 
the public’s extra purchasing power could be absorbed by a rise in 
prices, so that the bigger flow of incomes showed no return in people’s 
larders and wardrobes. The Government chose to rely chiefly on 
this third method. Mr Gaitskell’s writing of the Budget accounts 
made sense only on the assumption that rising retail prices would do 


-- tauch of the work of holding real consumption in check. He decided, 
‘in effect, that higher prices were a lesser evil than either a large 


increase in taxation or a cut in the social services. 
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Whether or not that was the right decision is, for the 
moment, beside the point. There is no present possi- 
bility that either of the other courses of action will be 
substituted for it. The practical alternative at this 
moment to allowing prices to take their natural course is 
not to remove the root causes of inflation: it is to drive 
inflation on to another course. By more rigid and more 
extensive price controls the Government might squeeze 
the profit margins of some companies ; the main result 
would be to reduce company savings and to leave con- 
sumers with correspondingly more money to spend on 
other things. To the extent that they succeeded in 
getting more things—to the extent, that is to say, that 
the policy succeeded in doing what the trade unions and 
others want—the amount of the national output going 
into defence, exports and investment would be smaller 
than the Government thinks necessary.’ If, in fact, these 
commitments were maintained in spite of the extra 

ressure of consumers’ demand, price control would 

ave served no purpose ; the money not spent on the 
artificially cheap, price-controlled goods would be 
chasing other goods that did not exist, and would be 
reflected either in more shortages and queues or in a 
faster bidding-up of the prices of non-essentials. The 
public would not, in either case, be better off ; indeed, it 
would soon be worse off. 


* 


This, the road of more control, is the wrong road for 
prices. The proper alternative is not, of course, to do 
nothing at all and watch prices rise. It is to remove the 
conditions in which rising prices have to be relied on as 
the means of curbing consumption. Here two methods 
of approach are possible. One, and in the short run the 
most effective, is to reduce money demand at its source ; 
this is the method of budgetary and monetary policy— 
on which, unfortunately, the Government’s views must 
for the moment be taken as static. The other possibility 
is to reduce prices, not by administrative fiat, but by 
cutting Costs ; it is, that is to say, to increase efficiency 
so that more goods are produced from the same effort and 
resources. This is the direct opposite of the policy of 
control: it is the policy of removing distortions that 
hamper efficiency, instead of imposing new ones. 

Everyone pays lip-service to such a policy, but this 
week the Government has made a rare tentative step 
towards doing something about it in practice. A warm 

welcome should be given to Sir Hartley Shawcross’s 
statement on resale price maintenance—on the practice, 
that is, by which the manufacturer or wholesaler insists 
that his branded products shall be sold at the same fixed 
price by every retailer in all circumstances. The Govern- 
ment has only reached the point of issuing, in effect for 
discussion, a general statement ing all price 
maintenance but declaring that there be some cases 
—which it does not try to define—where exceptions 
should be made. This is hardly the tactic (two years after 
the Lloyd Jacob committee published its exhaustive 
report on the subject) that will get legislation through 
Parliament at high speed, if the Government ever has 
the opportunity, and it would be rash to assume that 
ee ee eee 
s untarnished through the processes of drafting 
and of Parliamentary pressure. 

The practical importance of these reservations remains 
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to be seen. But if the spirit of the White Paper is in fac, 
preserved, the Government will be making a determine 
attack on one of the most obvious of restrictive Practices, 
Price ener is not primarily sone with 
monopoly or with price rings among manufacturers, | 
is designed ae provide a comfortable life for retailers ra 


to give man the feeling of security that 
with an “orderly” market. ts main economic che. 
is to prevent the consumer from getting any benefit by 
buying through the distributors whose costs are lowest 
—any benefit, that is, in cheapness ; he may be forced 
to accept benefits in the form of better service that he 
would prefer not to have to pay for. Admittedly, two- 
thirds of the things the consumer buys are free from 
price maintenance ; but those are, in general, the less 
standardised products for which he cannot easily compare 
prices for like qualities. In large sections of retail trade 
there is, therefore, hardly any price competition at all, 
The results are not open to serious dispute. They are 
not, it should be emphasised, that all retailers earn large 
profits. They are that the inefficient retailer survives 
too easily. 

The White Paper insists that this economic criticism 
applies to all forms of price maintenance. The Lloyd 
Jacob committee—and also some Conservative speakers 
in last week’s debate in the House of Commons—made 
a sharp distinction between price-fixing for his own 
product by the individual manufacturer and the collec- 
tive action of trade associations designed to maintain 
the retail prices for all brands of a commodity. It is true 
that the individual firm has no weapon so effective, nor 
so repugnant to the sense of fair play, as the collective 
boycott and stop list, whereby a retailer may, in an 
extreme case, be put out of business altogether because he 
has cut the price of one ity. It is also true that 
such action by the trade association may be, additionally, 
the means by which a price-ring among manufacturers 
keeps out competitors. 


If the Government is right in deciding to forbid all 
price maintenance, whether collective or individual, it 
will—if it ever brings itself to legislate on such simple 
lines—have to answer two main objections more effec- 
tively than it has done in its first thoughts. One applies 
to the technically elaborate product, such as a motor Caf, 
for which the manufacturer is anxious to encourage good 
servicing arrangements ; it would be unfair if the retailer 
who provided such services could be undercut, in the 
one who does not provide them. 
This is a genuine di : the lines of the solution are. 
presumably, that the manufacturer should be free to 
refuse supplies to a retailer who does not provide defined 
standards of service. But this would be a difficult con- 
dition to lay down and to make effective, without abuse, 
and the Government should have something to say about 
it. It does try to answer the other principal objection— 
the argument that orders for branded s fluctuate 
seriously if retailers are free to sell them below cost, % 


* loss leaders ” ing custom to the shop. This cas 
is no doubt much and the Government 's 
probably right in that it would matter ay 
as soon as the had stopped expecting to 

branded goods offered at the same price everywhere. But 


the tions of this mental revolution will have » 
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point is that the Labour Government has at last decided 
to try to remove one of the basic rigidities of the British 
economy, and has chosen, in general principle, the right 
method of attack. One’ can only hope that, if it has the 
chance, it will persevere—and go on to be as radical not 
only about monopoly practices in industry but also about 
trade union practices, about nationalised industries, and 
about its own policies of control and subsidy. The truth, 
unfortunately, is more probably that the Government has 
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hit on one section of the right road for prices because 
its present desperation makes it explore every road. It 
is difficult to detect the millennium round the corner in 
a policy that promises to ease the economy of one set of 
clamps but promises to screw down another set, in the 
form of stricter price controls. But even if it is for 
offering no more than a hopeful gesture, the new 
President of the Board of Trade has earned some 
congratulation. 


Breakdown in Persia 


1 blame for the breakdown of the Anglo-Persian 
negotiations for a nationalised oil industry lies 
squarely on the Persian government. They stated as 
their minimum terms for beginning to talk that 75 per 
cent of the company’s revenue from oil must be handed 
to them from the date of “nationalisation.” The 
company replied that 25 per cent of that revenue 
would not provide an adequate return for the capital 
and effort required for its operations in Persia—a 
contention supported by all the principal American 
companies. There is a limit beyond which opera- 
tions in a foreign country are not worth while. The 
Persian demand exceeded this limit and afforded no 
guarantee of future 













it. To do more would have entailed the backing of force. 
One glance at the map cf Persia reveals how great would 
be the force needed for toughness in an area which 
includes not only the Abadan refinery but hundreds of 
miles of pipelines and a string of wells stretching for 
over 200 miles along the fringe of the Bakhtiari 
mountains. What western power could, at its present 
strength, spare the force for so spreadeagled an opera- 
tion ? Would the result be worth the effort ? Would 
the chance of success justify the gravity of the risk ? 
The free world would be saved some discomforts from a 
shortage of oil which will, for several months, be very 
great. But the price of the effort would be the pinning 
down of a task force 
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force the foreign inves- 
tor to get out and to stay 
out. The oil company’s 
negotiators are expected 
to be back in London 
this week-end. 

Could the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company 
have done more, since 
the negotiations started, 
to keep the door open to fe 
compromise ? It seems 
doubtful. The company 
had fallen in with all} = 
Persian requests for | 
meetings and visits. Knowing that the Persian 
exchequer was in dire straits for ready money, it 
had offered the financial sweetener that has through- 
out been advocated by the Americans as a means 
of producing a less strained mood in Persian 
government circles. It proposed, as a temporary 
alternative to the Persian demand for a percentage 
of the oil revenue, to make an interim payment of {10 
million immediately and of £3,000,000 monthly while the 
future of the industry was under discussion. But Persian 
tempers had been allowed to run far too high to be 
abated with mere money. The company was also ready to 
vest its assets in the National Iranian Oil Company, which 
would grant them to a new mixed company with a 
number of Persian directors. This suggestion also was 
turned down. . It is. impossible to deal with men who 
ate deaf to all arguments, economic as well as political. 

There are some who contend that the company would 
have done better had it been tougher. In the economic 
held it has, since its delegation arrived in Teheran, carried 
toughness as far as ordinary words and decisions can take 
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Moscow. The single 
justifiable use of British 
force in the Persian oil- 
fields would be to save 
British life if that were 
to be threatened during 
an evacuation of the 
area. Mr Morrison did 
well, in his statement in 
the House of Commons 
on Wednesday, to make 
i it clear that British sub- 
4 jects would not be left 
=svomernt i defenceless and in 

SS icopardy. 

The only hope, therefore, of stopping the Persians 
from perpetrating acts that are more damaging to their 
own prosperity than to that of any other country is to 
bombard them with economic, not military arguments. 
Unfortunately it seems that part, at least, of Dr 
Mossadegh’s team is impervious to any such pounding. 
The Persian authorities are still ing with several 
voices, the most extreme of which is that of Hussain 
Makki, rapporteur of the liquidation commission now in 
Abadan. Some new edicts from Teheran amount to a 
back-handed method of obtaining the financial result that 
the AIOC delegation turned down. It is difficult to see 
how the company could continue operations under such 
a condition. 

At Abadan itself Hussain Makki’s desire to turn off 
valves, to stop the flow of oil and to seize the refinery 
seems temporarily to have been checked. This respite 
is all to the good, for he seemed, in the height of his 
nationalism, to have snapped his fingers at the danger 
that such acts, if performed by inexperienced hands, can 
throw out of its delicate balance, and irreparably damage, 
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valuable pumping and refining machinery that Persia can 
ill replace, and that is insured for £78 million. Few of 
the 5,500 Persians of staff grade at Abadan and in the 
fields are managing technicians, but there are many 
who know enough to work parts of the apparatus. 
Mr Makki mentioned an output of 8,000,000 tons a 
year as a figure that could be managed were the 

ritish company to pull out. Even at this rate, the dearth 
of Persian technical experts is such that some foreign 
technicians would be necessary. And in making his 
statement Mr Makki appeared to ignore two non-techni- 
cal problems that have entered far too little into the 
Mossadegh government’s calculations. The first is that 
of creating sudden unemployment not only among the 
company’s 48,000 Persian workers, but also among the 
further 12,900 workers employed through Persian con- 
tractors on building connected with its expanding output 
and social services. Contraction of operations must throw 
great numbers of these people out of work. The second 
problem is that of mitigating Persia’s growing reputation 
as a bad employer of foreigners. A country that has 
within the year refused to parley with its British conces- 
sionaire, and discourteously sacked the American firm 
of consultants which it had engaged to help execute its 
Seven Year Plan, must make itself more attractive 
if it wants to secure the best type of foreign technician. 


x 


It is still uncertain whether the last word lies with 
the more extreme members of Dr Mossadegh’s team. 
Undoubtedly, Persia contains many thinking men who 
are vastly uneasy at the turn events have taken. One or 
two have had the courage to speak out, but they tend to 
be shouted down. It seems that, owing to Dr Mossa- 
degh’s weakness in allowing free rein to extravagant 
statements, the crowd has taken charge, and no action 
can be taken except by a government that can command 
its allegiance. Dr Mossadegh, armed with his thin but 
catchy nationalisation slogan, has yet to lose this. Were 
he to do so, the only other discernible candidate for public 
favour is the Tudeh party. Even the Shah, backed by 
a strong team of elder statesmen, would now find diffi- 
culty in using the wide public esteem for his office to 
capture support for negotiation with foreigners. A task 
so difficult is repellent to any Persian, who, proverbially, 
prefers swimming with the stream. 

A debate on Persia is taking place in the House of 
Commons as The Economist goes to press. But it can 
alter matters little. The next step lies with the Persians, 
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If, as seems almost inevitable, they take measures the 
greatly reduce Persia’s oil exports, the dislocation imposed 
on the free world’s oil supplies will temporarily be great 
As a result of the Korean war stocks are at maximyn 
almost all the world over, and producers and consumer; 
will have a few weeks of grace in which to adjust their 
purchasing, shipping and loading arrangements. But the 
next nine months will be hard. The principal markets 
that are likely to be affected will be those east of Sue, 
including South Africa, which take nearly three-quarter; 
of Abadan’s refined products. The whole British and 
western European ing programme is dependent on 
Middle Eastern crude oil, and the loss of Persian crude 
would affect these new plants at a critical time, though 
they could be supplied, after a time, from other sources 
in the Middle East. Persia produced in 1950 32.3 million 
metric tons, compared with 26.9 million tons by Saud; 
Arabia, 17.3 million tons by Koweit and 6,500,000 tons 
by Iraq, in all of which the rate is rising. But the serious 
consequences of Persia’s step lie in the threat to economic 
expansion and the defensive preparedness of western 
Europe. 


Recriminations do not sound well at a moment of 
crisis. Yet praise for the y's conduct of its case 
in the last few weeks, and for pport it has had from 
the British Government, has to be tempered with the 
comment that both have, in the two years since the 
Supplemental Agreement was initialled with the 
Persians, taken Persian grumblings and prevarications too 
smugly, and failed to take any action calculated to fore- 
stall the outburst of passion that now threatens to end 
the Persian part of British oil operations. From Mexico 
the warning had already been sounded that, once 
nationalism takes charge, the prospect of mere loss of 
money and destruction of valuable assets does not daunt 
the nationalist. “ Nationalisation” is a mid-century 
fashion. Even though it may be demonstrably unprofi- 
able, nationalists still want to try it. It remains to be seen 
whether the fever will spread to the other oil-producing 
states of the Middle East or whether they will sensibly 
wait and see what happens to Persia’s fortunes if and 
when it attempts to run its industry for itself. Some of 
Persia’s neighbours are far more cautious, but that does 
not make them immune from the ferment of nationalism. 
The lesson of Persia is to underline the new problems 
of co-operation between Western enterprise and under- 
developed territories, and to demonstrate that they 
cannot be solved by old methods. 
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France Moves Right 


HE French elections have removed an important 
stumbling block from the path of the western alli- 
ance. Until they had been held, it was impossible to 
be sure that France, at the centre of the whole western 
defence system, could pull its weight. This is not to 
deny the weakness of the political impasse in Britain 
and the gathering uncertainties which already begin to 
spread their shadows a full year before the 1952 Presi- 
dential election in America. But there is now hope, after 
the elections, of a fresh and a stronger assembly in Paris 
on July 5th. That, however, is about all that can be said. 
While the technical results of the election are good in that 
Communist representation in the Assembly has gone 
down sharply, it is most depressing and, indeed, alarming 
that half the French electorate should vote for one or 
other of the two extreme parties—the Gaullists or the 
Communists. After three years of Marshall aid and with 
the remarkable improvement in the French economy, this 
result does not promise weli for the next five years of 
French democracy. 


The immediate problem is to form a government. If 
France were Britain, the head of the state would be under 
a constitutional obligation to call first on the leader of 
General de Gaulle’s gay in the lower house to try to 
form a Cabinet ; the Gaullists—the RPF, the Rassemble- 
ment du Peuple Frangais—are now the largest single 
party in the French chamber. It is not yet certain, in- 
cidentally, who their parliamentary leader will be— 
though M.Soustelle is a likely choice—since the General 
himself did not stand as a deputy and M. Capitant, a 
former leader, lost his seat ; but it is not constitutionally 
impossible for General de Gaulle to be Prime Minister, 
even though he is not in the Assembly. There is, in fact, 
little chance that if the President, M. Auriol, does call on 
the RPF this would be more than a formality. The 
General would not, and could not at this stage, form a 
government, since he would have to rely not only on the 
small right wing parties—the PRL (Parti Républicain de 
la Liberté), the Independents and the Peasant party—who 
now have almost a hundred seats between them but on 
another hundred members of the Third Force as well. 
Hence it seems that the Third Force itself, standing 
together, fresh from the triumphs of its electoral 
apparentements, and representing a much larger block 
than the Gaullists, must form the first government. As 
the main wane the election has been a swing to the 
tight, M. Auriol is expected to invite someone not too 
far to the left but who might retain the confidence of the 
Socialists ; the name of M. Pleven is being mentioned. If 
this is unsuccessful then the invitation may go to a 
Radical: if not to M. Queuille, then to M. Daladier, 
M. René Mayer or M: Petsch. ppm 

In any event, it seems likely that a new Third Force 
administration—or successive administrations—will 
govern France at least for some months after last week’s 
elections. What will be their position ? Looking back 
on the elections, the leaders of the Third Force will 
know that they have the backing of most of the citizens 
of metropolitan: France and. ia; in spite of the 
Gaullist gain, it was clear from the polls that Frenchmen 
do not want a ; change in the way they are 


fundamental 
governed. Looking around the Assembly, however, they 


will be very conscious of their inability to secure a clear 
majority by themselves ; they need the support either of 
the smaller right-wing parties, as would the Gaullists, 
or of the Gaullists themselves. This means—and here is 
the second main lesson of the elections—that a new 
element of considerable strength has emerge, the Fourth 
Force of rightist parties of which M. Paul Reynaud is 
the natural leader. There has in fact been a shift in the 
parliamentary balance of forces inside the Third Force 
itself and this has inevitably weakened the combined pro- 
gressive influence of the Socialists and the MRP. 

A very important question which emerges from the 
election is the role that General de Gaulle intends to 
adopt. His party has now gained a powerful position in 
France. Although the electoral law favoured the RPF 
as compared with the Communists, so that it has more 
seats in the Assembly than they have, it came a close 
second only to them in the number of votes that it polled. 
The RPF could not have achieved this result without 
winning the support of men and women from all sec- 
tions of the community. And whether or not General 
de Gaulle finds himself outside the government during 
the next few months, while the leaders of the Third 
Force once more steer their way—in a stouter ship— 
between the Scylla of Gaullism and the Charybdis of 
Communism, a heavy responsibility now lies on the 
General’s shoulders. For sooner or later, in the absence 
of new elections, the fate of the Third Force will 
assuredly turn on its relations with the RPF. 


General de Gaulle can either show willingness in due 
course to join a coalition or he can refuse to do so. Since 
he cannot govern France alone and since he has now put 
his RPF to the electoral test—he long since forswore 
any intention of trying to seize power outside the con- 
stitution—there can be no question in which direction 
his logical duty must lie. He owes it to those who have 
voted for him, and to the France for which he stands, 
to join in the work of government. If he-does, his party 
would almost certainly come to make its permanent mark 
on the political life and history of his country. If he 
does not, his own supporters may begin to drift away ; 
but they will not transfer in sufficient strength to bring 
effective support to the Third Force in its primary 
struggle of defending the democratic method and. the 
future of France itself against Communist attack. 
General de Gaulle has a great opportunity to bring an 
element of determination into French democracy that has 
hitherto been lacking in the Fourth Republic, by using 
his mass party as a firm but constitutional right wing 
against which a non-Communist left—can afford on 
occasion to go into opposition. 

The weakness of France, as resort to the new electoral 
law in the latest elections has shown, lies not only in 
hesitation to resist the threat of Soviet imperialism 
abroad, but in preoccupation with the fight against the 
Communists at home. It is fanciful to suppose, as some 
British admirers of France assert, that a French Com- 
munist state would be much more French than 
Communist. That would be as inaccurate as similar judg- 
ments made about the new China. The French Com- 
munist party, led by men who know precisely where 
they are trying to go and sufficiently adroit to persuade 
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just over five million frustrated but misguided citizens 
to vote for them, occupies a key position in the Soviet 
tactics directed against the people of Western Europe. 
The party is too big and too dangerous for compromise. 
The parties of the centre and right, for all their own 
differences, have had to band together and, in effect, to 
limit the free working of full democratic debate. Hence 
the paradoxical outcome of the elections: the democratic 
forces have emerged stronger and with a new oppor- 
tunity to make the parliamentary system work effectively ; 


PROVISIONAL ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 
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4s will be seen from the table the Third Force together Jost 3,560,000 votes for a loss of 
17 seats. The Communists, on the other hand lost 76 seats for a loss of 450,000 votes. 


Within the apparentements the Socialists who lost 668,000 votes managed to win 5 seats. 


but the Communists have come through with their back- 
ing in the country not seriously impaired and have been 
provided with a grievance—that they have been 
defrauded of seats—which they are already busy exploit- 
ing. If the opportunity ever arose, it could give them a 
dangerously plausible excuse for a coup d’eiat. 
Compared with the rise in the Communist poll at the 
recent Italian regional elections over the figures for 1948, 
the fall in France is satisfactory. It is also more impor- 
tant that three-quarters of the French electorate should 


Two Kinds 


LL economic, and most political, discussions today 
are dominated by the spectre of inflation. In the 
past nine months money has been visibly losing its value 
from week to week ; the stage has been reached—and it 
is potentially a very dangerous stage—when, for the first 
time in British history, the man-in-the-street is aware that 
his money cannot be relied upon to keep its value. For 
politicians—at least when they are in their constituencies 
—the rising cost of living has become almost the most 
crucial issue of the day. And on the world stage, there 
has recently been a weekly series of reports by one inter- 
national body after another viewing with grave alarm the 
ravages of inflation and summoning the nations to action 
against it. 

Unfortunately, the more the public mind becomes con- 
cerned about inflation, the more muddled it shows itself 
to be. This has been made very plain by the public dis- 
cussion of Mr Gaitskell’s budget and of the suggestions 
for a revaluation of the pound sterling. The muddle 
arises almost entirely from one fact: that a state of infla- 
tion and a state of rising prices are generally spoken of 
as if they were one and the same thing, whereas in fact 
not only are they quite distinct phenomena but they can 
even be in contradiction. One of the chief requirements 
for clear economic thinking today is to insist on the dis- 
tinction. . 
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vote against the Communists than that one in four sh 
vote for them. Nevertheless, the drop of only 3 om 


shows how hard is the core of French unism. The 
main reason for this small decline in voting strength is 
that there is still no alternative to the Communists 4 
a working class party. Until the French Socialists, o; 
some other party of the left, can really represent the 
feelings of the men at the bench and the plough this 
condition is bound to persist, to the detriment of good 
government and ultimately to the danger of the state 
As it is, there is an unhealthy smugness in Paris about the 
way in which the Communists have been jockeyed out of 
their seats. At the same time, it should be remembered 
that, in any country not conditioned to proportional repre- 
sentation, the loss of a majority in a given constituency 
is unequivocally accepted as defeat. In Britain, govern- 
ments have often ruled with a majority in the House of 
Commons but a minority of the votes cast. 


At the present pace of French economic recovery and 
with the new sense of security which is beginning to 
grow with every month of the North Atlantic alliance, 
the face of France is changing. It was not for nothing 
that M. René Pleven, as Prime Minister, and President 
Auriol went to the United States in February and April 
to make ringing speeches that made the western world 
put new hope and trust in its French ally. In these 
elections France has repudiated Communism as a govern- 
ing force and has chosen its path for the next five years. 
For the French themselves, the task is now to improve 
the technique of government and to see that the Assembly 
tackles great economic and political problems with a 
higher sense of reality and purpose. Nothing would 
better encourage France’s western partners to put new 
faith in the good sense of the French people and in the 
destiny of France. 


of Inflation 


The basic meaning of inflation is a state in which the 
flow of money being offered for goods and services in 
general is in excess of the value, at existing prices, of the 


supply of and services in general available for 
purchase. tion is “ too much money chasing too few 


goods ” and its essence consists in the excess of demand 
over supply. It is true that in a perfect market a state 
of inflation leads at once to a general rise in prices—and 
even in a planned economy, provided there is any free- 
dom left at all, some prices will tend to rise. Hence 
the confusion Letween the two . But its 
not impossible to imagine circumstances in which 
perfection in planning and control prevented a stat 
of inflation—an excess of demand over supply—from 
causing any price increase at all, There would 
still be inflation, but the index numbers of prices would 
be stable. Britain had plenty of ience of something 
approximating to this state of affairs in the Daltonin 
era. The effects of su inflation differ from those 
of the more familiar open inflation ; but they are effects 
of inflation all the same. 


_ Not only is the rise in prices not the same thing * 


inflation ; it is, in a sense, nature’s cure for inflation. 
This can be illustrated by the simplest possible example 
of a classical inflation. Let us imagine a community with 
a national income of, say, £10,000 million and enjoy!" 
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both stable prices and full employment... The government 
thereupon decides to embark on a rearmament pro- 
gramme which, it is calculated, will require about one- 
tenth of the community’s resources, and further decides 
to finance it not by taxation but by the creation of £1,000 
million of credit. This is inflation ; the flow of money 
coming on to the market is increased by one-tenth ; in a 
state of free markets prices will rise, on the average, 
by something like 10 per cent ; and if nothing further 
happens, private consumption will be reduced by one- 
tenth and the government will find itself in possession of 
the resources it requires. The rise in prices, it should 
be noted, is the means by which demand and supply are 
once again brought into equilibrium ; if nothing further 
happens, the new flow of money will equal the old flow 
of resources at the new price level. The rise in prices, 
so far from being synonymous with the inflation, will have 
destroyed it. Of course, in practice, other things do 
happen ; most notably, trade unions and others insist on 
increasing their money incomes to compensate for the 
rise in prices and a new bout of inflation starts—the cele- 
brated vicious spiral. But it is the increase in the incomes, 
not the rise in prices, that provides the impetus to the 
spiral. Rising prices, by themselves, must be disinfla- 
tionary, since they reduce demand relatively to supply. 


x 


This excessively simplified model of a classical infla- 
tion can now be compared with a different state of affairs. 
[n this second example the flow of money demand is not 
the first to rise, sucking up prices after it, but it is prices 
that take the initiative by rising. This could come about, 
within one country, by a devaluation of its currency, 
causing all imported foodstuffs and raw materials to go 
up in price ; or it could happen in consequence of a 
rise in prices, induced by inflation, in the outside world ; 
or, of course, by a combination of the two. In these cir- 
cumstances—if this is all that happened—there is no 
inflation inside the country at all. Nothing has happened 
(in this simplified example) to increase the flow of money 
incomes or of money coming on to the market in demand 
for goods and services, but some of the goods have 
become more expensive. Taken quite by itself, this is 
an example of how there can be a rise of prices without 
any inflation—indeed, with the opposite of inflation. In 
teal life, of course, incomes begin to be pushed up and 
the spiral begins to revolve ; but, once again, it is the 
tise in incomes, not the rise in prices, that is the infla- 
tionary factor. 


In common parlance, both these states of affairs are 
described as “inflation,” although in many ways they 
are the opposite of each other. The confusion would be 
climinated if everybody could be induced to use the word 
inflation only of the first state of affairs, and to call the 
second a rise in prices. But after all these years there is 
teally no prospect at all of carrying through such a 
semantic reform ; the public will go on calling both of 
them inflation, That being so, the second best course is 
‘0 insist on all occasions that there are two kinds of infla- 
ton, income inflation and cost inflation. And perhaps this 
'S not, after all, too misleading a procedure since the one 
invariably leads to the other. The two types are con- 
nected as closely as diastole and systole in a heart-beat : 
the sucked-up prices of demand inflation become the 
upward-pressing costs of cost inflation ; the extra pur- 
chasing power released, in the interests of full employ- 
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ment or in response to complaints of the rising cost of 
living, renews the sucking-up process, and so da capo. 
Indeed, both systole and diastole may be found simul- 
taneously in different sectors of the economy: the price 
of fuel, for instance, may be getting pushed up by higher 
mining costs while the price of uncontrolled house room 
is still being sucked up by excessive monetary demand ; 
on the railways wages may be pushed up by the cost of 
living and in the mines sucked up by scarcity values ; 
suction may be most important in the field of capital 
goods while pressure is most effective in that of consumer 
goods. 

Nevertheless, one or other of the two types of inflation 
predominates at any one time. In Britain since the war, 
income inflation was clearly uppermost until about the 
end of 1947. Sir Stafford Cripps went a long way in 
1948-49 in getting it under control, so much so that by 
the autumn of 1949 it seemed possible to risk the dose of 
cost inflation implicit in the devaluation of sterling. 
Unfortunately, the dose was very greatly strengthened 
by the world-wide scramble for materials that followed on 
the Communist aggression in Korea—an income inflation 
so far as the outside world is concerned, but a cost infla- 
tion in its impact on Britain. There are a few signs that 
the impetus of this cost inflation may now be slackening ; 
but it is unfortunately only too likely that the develop- 
ment of the rearmament programme will give rise to a 
new income inflation a little later on. 


Not only is the distinction between income inflation 
and cost inflation clear in theory, it is important in prac- 
tice. For one thing, it has important political conse- 
quences. Income inflation produces a kind of economic 
euphoria. To have money burning holes in one’s pocket, 
even if the objects on which one would most like to spend 
it are generally rationed, allocated by hard-to-get licences, 
or perpetually elusively “on order,” gives a deceptive 
feeling of wealth, a welcome surcease from the mental 
and moral strain of balancing one’s budget. The fixed- 
income groups are, of course, in different case ; but in 
an income inflation they are by definition in a minority, 
since an income inflation is a state in which the average 
income is increasing faster than prices. But cost inflation, 
again by definition, hurts the majority ; by burning up the 
money instead of the pocket lining, by turning personal 
and business budgets into an obsessive nightmare, it 
causes far more lamentation, far more demands that 
someone shall somehow do something to stop it. 

Obviously the best and the only effective way of stop- 
ping either kind of inflation is to remove its cause. But 
in the case of an income inflation, that would involve 
reducing the average money income—in the simplified 
example given above, by paying for the rearmament pro- 
gramme entirely out of additional taxes—and that may 
be difficult for politicians to contrive. In the case of a 
cost inflation, it may be impossible to remove the cause 
if that cause lies abroad. Anti-inflationary policy there- 
fore usually concentrates on attempts to prevent the spiral 
from beginning to turn—that is, to prevent diastole from 
giving rise to systole. And it is here that the distinction 
between the two is of most practical importance, since 
the measures to be taken may be very different in the 
one case from the other. A few over-simplified examples 
may make this clear. 

If income inflation is in the ascendant, there is some 
chance of preventing prices from rising by administrative 
action, There is at least no compelling necessity, in the 
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profit-and-loss accounts of the producers, for them to 
rise, and if they rise at all it is only in response to the 
excess of demand. A mixture of price controls and 
rationing may therefore work. True, it can work only 
at the cost of a tremendous administrative apparatus, for 
it will have to be progressively extended over the whole 
economy (as otherwise the surplus of purchasing power 
will simply spill over from one object to another) ; and 
if resources are not allowed to be shifted—into rearma- 
ment, for example—by the attraction of higher prices, 
they will have to be directed by administrative fiat. Still, 
the task is not inherently impossible ; whereas in a cost 
inflation prices cannot be stopped from rising and 
attempts to limit the rise will cause supplies to dry up. 
In this situation rationing is unnecessary, since rising 
prices impose “ rationing by the purse.” Again, subsi- 
dies in aid of the prices of food and other necessaries 
are harmful in an income inflation, since they prevent 
the excess of purchasing power from being absorbed, but 


NOTES OF 


No one will want to celebrate the first anniversary of 
the Korean war that falls on June 25th; but it offers an 
opportunity for reflection which statesmen and public 
opinion should not let pass. Most of the peninsula has been 
devastated in a campaign that has twice swung from north 
to south and back again ; the toll in civilian lives has been 
ghastly, and there is an immense task of reconstruction to be 
done when the fighting stops. The long-suffering and 
bitterly divided Korean people will be asking whether it has 
been worth while. In the United States and this country— 
as indeed in all the countries that have contributed contin- 
. gents to the United Nations forces—there will be the 
poignant thought of losses: 20,000 Americans killed and 
missing, and 44,000 wo ; 2,000 British killed and 
missing, and 750 wounded. The question whether it has 
been worth it merits an honest answer. 


In terms of crude political and military calculation it has 
been worth it ; but there has been also the moral gain, now 
so seldom mentioned. What would have been the state of 
mind and conscience in the free world if the act of aggres- 
sion a year ago had passed unchallenged, if Korea were now 
a Communist state, pointing at the heart of Japan? There 
would have been again the sense of guilt and cowardice of 
1938 ; the mood in which rearmament is being tackled would 
have been more nervous and emotional, notably in the United 
States ; the smaller allies of America and Britain, especially 
those on the very frontiers of the Soviet empire, would have 
feli more frightened and more sceptical than some of them 
already are of the ability of the members of the United 
Nations to defend them. Few would have respected any 
more the idea of collective resistance to aggression ; and with- 
out respect the idea would have lost its power both to attract 
loyalty and to deter aggression. 

The political gain has been immense. Many in Asia think 
worse of the white man for the way he has won a victory on 
the Asian mainland ; but many are less confident than they 
were that the future in the Far East and southern Asia lies 
only with Communism and the friends of Peking. A limit 
has been firmly set to what is tolerable in the cold war, and 
Moscow has reason and excuse now than before to 
underestimate the resolution of the free nations. It is fair 
to say that those in Washington and London who hoped last 
year that world war could be averted now feel their argument 
has been strengthened. 


Korean Anniversary 


To conclude that Korea has been a useful test case is to 
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merely divert it with redoubled force on to unsubsidi.: 
items ; while in a cost inflation, subsidies, if they car 
afforded, may be a means of preventing the spiral from, 
beginning to revolve. 

These examples, it should be emphasised, are yer, 
over-simplified. It is not part of the intention of thi 
article to make recommendations for policy in any actu 
circumstances, where there is always a multitude of some. 
times contradictory factors at work and where the prac- 
tical limits of action have to be taken into account 
Indeed, if from this exposition any moral at all emerges, 
it is surely that the process of conscious control of the 
economy is one of great difficulty and complexity, requir. 
ing an infinite delicacy of technique if it is to be mastered, 
Possibly it can be handled by democratic methods, the 
technicians convincing the politicians and the politicians 
convincing the electorate, all within a time limit before 
diastole once more gives way to systole. But no one 
should imagine that it is easy. 


THE WEEK 


appear indifferent to all the suffering that it has caused ; but 
it has in fact been valuable, as a test of the United Nations, 
of the western alliance, of its troops, weapons and organisa- 
tion, of civilian capacity to grasp what is involved in bringing 
about a sett t of the post-war world. It has removed some 
grave doubts about the free world’s capacity to resist aggres- 
sion. If the experience has been bought at a high cost, the 
blame must be squarely placed on the ambitious and unscru- 
pulous men who forced the transaction on the world. What 
was not done in the "thirties has been done in the ‘fifties by 
soldiers from all over the world ; and the question now is 
whether the test case can be closed. 


* * * 


Peking’s “ Patriotic Pact ” 


On June 7th the Chinese Peace Committee issued an 
appeal for what was called a “ patriotic pact ” movement, in 
which the people were exhorted either to give cash for the 
purchase of arms for the Korean war or to increase production 
and contribute extra earnings for the same purpose. Grea 

rominence has been given to this appeal by the Chinese 
mmunist s and radio ; and the statement that a check 

is to be made on the progress of the campaign in January, 
1952, suggests that the Chinese People’s Government 


g in terms of a long war. As China’s most recent 
precedent in foreign war, the struggle against Japan, went 
on for eight years ; and as it has now a fairly definite assul- 


ance that its territory will be neither bombed nor blockaded, 
there is no reason why its rulers should be in a hurry to 


terminate the fighting, provided that the morale of the 
Chinese people can be kept up and a breakdown of the 
national economy 


That the economic front is causing concern has beet 
shown by the Government’s decision to stop work in al 

i y 21st. Difficulties 
foreign cotton are mentioned as a contributory 
i held to be hoarding by the cotton 
and to be launched for getting thet 
to sell their stocks, In other words, the Communist regi™ 
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“cadres ” into the countryside and “ mobilising the masses,” 
of the “ formation of local committees to promote techniques 
for different crops and of teams to supervise cotton grow- 
ing”; Hangchow radio declares that “ complacency must be 
overcome, rumours must be exposed, there must be strict 
watch against sabotage, and the peasants must be taught to 
overcome despondency.” Peking might do worse than to con- 
sider the measures that Marshal Tito has been taking to deal 
with the same problem in the villages. 


It remains to be seen how far China can adjust its economy 
for a prolonged war in Korea. Conditions are different from 
those of the Japanese war ; for although China is in some ways 
better off now than it was then, the war is being waged 
abroad, and it is harder to arouse patriotic fervour when 
there is no enemy in the land ; economically the very fact 
that China now holds the centres of urban industry which 
were formerly in Japanese possession means that the old 
advantages of primitiveness and local self-sufficiency have 
largely been lost. Inflation, which was the plague of wartime 
and postwar Kuomintang China, is again rearing its head, 
even though it is still relatively under control. The main 
purpose of the “ patriotic pact” drive is probably not so 
much to pay for aircraft or tanks as to mop up purchasing 
power and curb inflationary tendencies. 


* x te 
The Only Man 


Mr Bevan wants to lead the Labour Party, but he is by no 
means sure where he wants to lead it. His speech at the Keir 
Hardie demonstration last weekend was concerned less with 
policies than with the class origins of Labour leaders. They 
should be taken, he argued, not from the “top drawer of 
society” but, in the main, from those who have spent their 
lives in the Labour movement, “who have come up from 
below, and who not only understand socialism with their 
heads but know it with their hearts.” As the .Manchester 
Guardian remarked, “ the Member for Ebbw Vale obviously 
qualifies under Mr Bevan’s rule, as did Ramsay Macdonald, 
Philip Snowden and J. H. Thomas.” The attitude behind 
Mr Bevan’s remarks is not, of course, new to him. He was 
simply extending the line of thought of the “lower than 
vermin” speech to cover his former Cabinet colleagues, well 
over a third of whom would certainly not pass the test of 
having come into socialism “ from below.” 


Mr Bevan did not develop in this spech any of the ideas 
being mulled over by the Bevanites in the House of Commons 
tor their promised pamphlet on “ The Only Way.” For this 
task he has the help of the former “ Keep Left” group, and 
the new pamphlet will be to some extent a successor to the 
two that the group produced during the days of a large 
Labour majority. It will apparently develop in some detail 
an argument against the present scale of rearmament, and 
will urge the full implementation of all promises of further 
nationalisation, Mr Morgan Phillips, the Secretary of the 
Labour Party, has made it clear that he for one will not 
tegard this as the enunciation of an heretical Bevanite pro- 
gramme, but the constituency Labour parties and the unions 
will almost certainly look on it as an alternative to existing 
policy. And they may be much more attracted by it than 
the orthodox party leaders at present admit. For that reason 
it is particularly important, to the public as well as to the 
Labour Party, that the statement of policy should be clear 
and detailed. Even Mr Bevan cannot rely for too long simply 
on his personality. Friends as well as foes have to evaluate 
the exact nature of his views as well as his ambitions. At 
present there are Bevanites, but there is no real Bevanism. 


x x ® 


Legislation, Present and Future 


In the hours of Wednesday morning members of 
Parliament the end of their long journey through 
the committee stage of the Finance Bill. The House of 
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Commons was able to turn its full attention to the Persian 
crisis, on which a special debate was held on Thursday. 
After almost 100 hours of debate, the Finance Bill emerged 
from the committee without any real concessions by the 
Government, though there were a few changes in the section 
about income tax avoidance and some modification of the 
cinema tax may be made on the report stage. 


On Wednesday the Lords amendments to the Leasehold 
Property (Temporary Provisions) Bill were taken—a task 
which threw a further burden on the indefatigable Attorney- 
General, Sir Frank Soskice, whose work at the despatch 
box has earned much admiration from both sides of the 
House. Though the Leasehold Bill has attracted little 
public notice it is—apart from the Sea Fish Industry Bill— 
the only major piece of legislation that has in this session 
accompanied the Finance Bill and its attendant Health 
Service and Insurance Bills. But the postponement of other 
promised measures—those to make the Government’s emer- 
gency powers permanent and to nationalise the sugar beet 
industry—has left Mr Chuter Ede with something to put in 
the King’s Speech in the autumn, if Mr Attlee should be 
determined to carry on for yet another session. Sir Hartley 
Shawcross’s statement on resale price maintenance is also 
important not only in itself but also for the part it could 
play in the Parliamentary time table. A Bill forbidding resale 
price maintenance could give the parties something to bite 
on next winter, and would be thought by the Labour party 
to have considerable political value in the country. 


* * * 


Admiral Carney and His Carriers 


What is called the problem of the Mediterranean com- 
mand remains unsolved, even now that the American 
Admiral Carney has been appointed Commander-in-Chief 
and commander of naval forces in the southern sector of 
General Eisenhower’s European command. That is in many 
ways a good thing, because it leaves open the vexed question 
whether General Eisenhower’s southern flank—and the 
responsibilities of Nato—should extend eastward of Sicily 
and Malta and the much wider problem of defence organisa- 
tion for the Middle East which must include at least part of 
the Mediterranean. The Supreme Commander’s Chief of 
Staff, General Gruenther, has made this clear by describ- 
ing the new appointment as a “ functional assignment,” the 
function being to bring air and sea power, if needed, to the 
aid of continental defence in southern Europe. 

The choice of Admiral Carney in this role is welcome, both 
because he is a personality of the Eisenhower type and 
because of the strength he commands. The US Sixth 
with over 200 aircraft, is probably the most powerful 
force ever assembled in peacetime, with the two 45,000 ton 
aircraft carriers Coral Sea and Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
smaller carrier Saipan, the two large cruisers Newport News 
and Salen, and some 13 destroyers. The limits assigned to 
his role are also welcome because they appear to mean that 
Washington has, if only for the moment, given up its insis- 
tence on placing supreme command of the whole Mediter- 
ranean in the hands of an American admiral under General 
Eisenhower. The argument for Admiral Carney’s role is 
one that is particularly acceptable to British minds because 
it is similar to, if not identical with, the case for Sir Patrick 
Brind’s appointment as Commander-in-Chief 
Europe. Both in the North Sea and the central Mediter 
ranean the need is for swift local action in case of a 
and that can be best taken by mobile, sea-borne 
the possibilities off whic have been closely endies tir Neaies" 

In these latest arrangements the Italians will be pleased 
that their General de Castiglione is to command southern 
Europe’s land forces, and the French will deduce that 
lines of communication with North Africa will be in 
care. Malta and Gibraltar remain under British 
and it seems that Admiral Carney will rely for supplies 
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dockyard facilities on Italian ports. Now that the powers- 
that-be accept the view that a politically acceptable arrange- 
ment is at this time better than one that is strategically ideal, 
General Eisenhower can get on with his planning. 


* * * 


£50 Million for Jugoslavia 


If the American, British and French governments agree 
to the recommendations of their advisers, Jugoslavia is to 
receive a direct grant of £50 million to cover its estimated 
trade deficit for the period ending June, 1952. The money 
would be spent on machinery, transport, and other supplies, 
including some raw materials ; and it is expected that the 
Americans will contribute roughly two-thirds of the grant, 
thegppish a quarter and the French an eighth. This is the 
unafimous conclusion of long and complicated negotiations 
in London which is now to be put before the governments. 


The Jugoslavs hope that this aid would put their economy 
on a basis sound enough for the International Bank to accept 
their request for a long-term loan of $200 million to be 
invested in basic industrial projects. For their part, the 
western governments are anxious that the aid should be 
used in the most constructive and thrifty way and not dissi- 
pated on ambitious projects that are beyond the range of 
Jugosiavia’s present economic capacity and administrative 
skill. This most emphatically does not mean that Marshal 
Tito is prepared to accept any political and economic con- 
ditions tied to the aid. 


The question of efficient use is all the more important 
because it is a grant and not a loan that is proposed. In 
the past 18 months the Jugoslavs have received from this 
country loans and credits amounting to {22 million, from 
the Americans £53 million in the same form, together with 
£10 million that was mostly expended on food for the army. 
The present agreement on aid does not include any pro- 
vision for military aid, which is still under discussion. As 
its former Communist partners will remember, Jugoslavia 
has strong bargaining counters in its maize and non-ferrous 
metals ; it has no need to rely on purely strategic and anti- 
Communist arguments in order to get good terms from 
the west. 


* * x 


The Commonwealth in the Middle East 


On Thursday the defence ministers of certain Common- 
.wealth countries assembled in London for a week’s con- 
ference. Those represented were Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and—represented by its Minister of 
Finance—Southern Rhodesia ; Canada sent an observer. 
Mr Shinwell was in the chair. The meeting is technical 
rather than political ; it is surveying ways and means rather 


than taking the political decisions necessary to implement 
them. 


Although the conference was decided upon by the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers when they were in London 
last winter, it meets with the situation in Persia and the 
Middle East more critical than then seemed likely. This is 
bound to be the main topic of discussion, and it will be the 
duty of the conference to draw up a clear and concise plan 
of what is technically possible in the way of Commonwealth 
military action in the Middle East. With the facts in their 
hands, the Commonwealth governments must then above all 
agree how far they can go together. It is not for Britain 
to act alone, even if the United Kingdom is the first to 
reinforce the 35,000 troops already there. 


A grave weakness of the conference is that Pakistan, India 
and Ceylon have declined to be present, although both 
Karachi and Delhi have vital interests in Middle East 
security ; while both recognise that a collapse of the free 
world’s positions in that area would affect them closely, they 
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refuse to take any action, at least until the Kashmi 
is settled. It is not too much to ask that they should bea 
in mind that the positive and energetic association of the 
Asian members with the rest of the Commonwealth in dei. 
ing with Middle Eastern problems might help to reduce the 
possible need for military action. It is true, as Mr Nehru 
has often said, that India is militarily weak because of jts 
over-stretched economy ; but its influence and that of the 
biggest Islamic state in the world, Pakistan, could 
great if ranged with the power of their friends, 


t dispute 


be very 


* * * 
Wage Claims 


The engineers at their annual conference this week 
decided to modify a claim for an increase of 30s. in the 
interests of realism, and to ask for £1 a week for all workers, 
It was only last November that their union gained wage 
increases for its lower paid and unskilled workers. [is 
demand is one of the most important in the new round that 
is following so fast upon last year’s awards. 


Among the engineers’ partners in the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, the foundry workers 
are asking for an increase of 20 per cent and the Elec- 
trical Trades Union for a “ substantial increase.” The 
vehicle builders at their conference in May resolved to ask 
for an increase of 6d. an hour and an extra week’s paid 
holiday. The bus and motor workers are to ask for an 
extra 4d. an hour. The unions in the textile trade want 
an immediate increase of 10 per cent. The boot and shoe 
operatives have resolved to ask that their minimum wage 
should be raised by 12s. a week. The police have applied 
to the Home Secretary for an increase of 14s. in minimum 
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rates and of 70s. for sergeants. The laundry workers ar 
asking for an extra 15s. a week. The cinema and theatre 
workers have staked new claims ; and the annual conferences 
of the railway clerks, the Post Office workers and the tobacco 
workers all produced resolutions demanding increases s0 far 
unspecified. 


These claims constitute the second round since wages 
“thawed ” last year. The awards then made are undoubtedly 
being overtaken by rising prices. The chart shows how 
the gap between the price and wage indices is beginning to 
widen again ; the May and June figures will widen it more. 
The Chancellor’s intention was, of course, that surplus put 
chasing power should be partly absorbed by prices rising 
faster than wage-rates. He naturally has not revealed how 
large a rise in wages was assumed in making the Budget 
calculations, and the estimate made in the report of the 
Economic Commission for Europe—a rise of 7 per cent ' 
average wage cost per unit—is too s tive to help much. 
But it certainly seems likely that, if they are not upsetting 

Government’s economic ing, the unions 4 








demanding quite as much as it feared. 
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Back to de Valera 


Mr de Valera was last week restored to the Premiership 
of Eire by the decision of five of the fourteen independent 
deputies in the new Dail. For them, the risk of dissolu- 
tion—a weapon Mr de Valera has used so often in the past— 
was outweighed by their differences with the inter-party 
government, and the motion for Mr Costello’s re-election 
was lost by 74 votes to 72 in a full House. Dr Browne, 
who resigned from Mr Costello’s government on account 
of the disputed mother and child welfare scheme, lectured 
Mr de Valera at some length in the debate and apparently 
has every intention of keeping him to his published pro- 
gramme. This will be a novel situation indeed—if it arises. 

Mr de Valera has taken office without any overt arrange- 
ments with these independents. At first sight his majority 
seems to be exceptionally unreliable, but it should suffice for 
ordinary business during the next few months. His adminis- 
tration contains the same men who held office under him 
from 1932 to 1948—some of them shifted to new (and in 
certain cases unexpected) posts in order to provide variety. 
His policy, as so far revealed, appears to be a continuation 
of the main heads of the inter-party programme which, it 
is now claimed, was itself taken from the pre-1948 Fianna 
Fail policy. The land project (of reclamation, refertilising 
and drainage) is to be continued, and the possibility of 
compulsory tillage is scouted. Obviously, Mr de Valera 
has decided that Mr Dillon is the man he must beat. For 
the rest, the Fianna Fail programme consists of objectives, 
such as industrial development, that are common form, 
though it places a heavier emphasis on the need fer defen- 
sive preparations than would have been the case with the 
outgoing government. 

The similarity of programmes is only another example 
of the unreality of the present party lines in Dublin. The 
life of the present Dail will probably depend on the 
degree to which the incoming ministers realise that they 
cannot simply start from where they left off in 1948. An 
alternative government now exists, and it is at least possible 
that it has the support of a majority of the electorate. This 
advantage might be lost if the parties that composed Mr 
Costello’s government prove factious in opposition ; the 
public is clearly weary of party politics. But the component 
parties did hold together in office, and a new coalition is 
still a possibility. These considerations may make 
Mr de Valera content to preside over a policy of economic 
and social reconstruction and development. But such 
matters have not engaged his personal interest in the past, 
and he is more likely to try to attract public attention to the 
question of partition, which affords a special opportunity 
for the exercise of his gifts and aptitudes. 


* * x 
The Battersea Scandal 


The story of the Festival Gardens’ need for an extra 
£1,000,000 of public money is a saga of almost unparalleled 
incompetence, even in state-controlled enterprise. The 
investigations of two firms of chartered accountants, whose 
teports were published as a White Paper this week, show 
that there was failure on three main counts: in starting the 
work in time, in management, and, to a lesser extent, in 
control and organisation on the site. Five months passed in 
discussion soles: operations on the site were begun in 
April, 1950, and consequently work which should have been 
done last summer was overtaken by a very wet winter. 

The failure of management lay partly in the composition 
of the board of the Festival Gardens company. Thirteen 
Part-time members were appointed with Mr Morrison’s 
approval. Many of them were eminent in vaguely relevant 
Walks of life, but none was an accountant or building con- 
tractor, and there was difficulty in finding a suitable 
Managing director. The board seem to have had a very 
indistinct idea of what was going on. A month before they 
gave Mr Morrison his big shock they had assured him, on the 
quantity surveyors’ advice, that no more public money would 
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be required. In November decisions were taken informally 
which were interpreted as a change to “ cost plus,” and from 
then onwards the contract was operated on that basis. The 
managing director did not know, and the finance committee 
and the board discovered four months later. : 

The failure on the site arose mainly from the chaotic 
speeding-up of the work. The labour force was expanded 
with whatever casual and unskilled labour could be got, and 
a few whom the contractors had never engaged got on to 
the pay roll. In one week £500 was paid out in wages over 
and above the amount represented by hours actually worked. 
The deadline set for the opening, and the knowledge that the 
company would do almost anything to avoid strikes, led to 
very low output. Security regulations were for a long time 
such that a lorry could be checked in at one gate and drive 
straight out of another on the pretext that part of its load 
was for another destination. 

In short, the Festival Gardens show clearly what can 
roi when the state goes into business, when no one is 
risking his own money and the taxpayer can always be asked 
for more, and when there is no possibility of unemployment 
to make the men accept reasonable discipline. If 
who planned the Festival had wanted to illustrate the pit- 
falls of contemporary economic policy they could hardly 
have produced anything more telling than this performance 
at Battersea. 


* + a 
The Case for Tshekedi 


The unedifying public debate between Mr Gordon 
Walker and Tshekedi Khama has continued, probably with 
little satisfaction to either party. For the Commonwealth 
Relations Office is patently failing to convince ; public dis- 

uiet, in Parliament and out, has not been allayed; and 
shekedi, firmly insisting that thsfe should be a public 
inquiry to which he {s prépared to submit all his contentions, 
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has gained in dignity and respect. The Minister is now 
cuattiglae the banishment of MT shekedi by the view that 
he is unpopular with the tribe. In spite of the fact that he 
has repeatedly announced his ren ion of the chieftain- 
ship, it is still feared by the Minister that, if he returned, 
be would “ make himself chief” or otherwise secure power, 
and revenge himself on his opponents. This would lead to 
disorder. Further, progress towards setting up more repre- 
sentative native councils was being delayed by the fear that 
Tshekedi would return. Any new inquiry would arouse 
doubts and fears and set back “ perhaps irrecoverably ” the 
development of a more representative native authority. “To 
put the whole thing in a nutshell,” said Mr Gordon Walker, 
“a choice had to be made between a man’s private rights 
and the public good of the tribe.” This is a characteristically 
Socialist way of putting the issue. 

To this Tshekedi has made the obvious retort. If he is 
so unpopular with the tribesmen, how could he work his way 
back to "he chieftaincy, which he has renounced? How 
could he wreak vengeance if the great majority are against 
him, “unless the Minister is suggesting that I may have 
criminal intentions” ? And how do these attacks on his 
public record tally with the Minister’s offer to Tshekedi of 
the responsible position of economic adviser to the Govern- 
ment of the Protectorate—the offer which he refused because 
he was not allowed access to half the tribal areas ? 


No proof has been given that Tshekedi’s rights are incom- 
patible with the public good of the tribe. There have been 
assertions that tribal councils could not develop if he were 
there, but it is also known that these councils have not pro- 
gressed even in the year of his banishment. And, even if 
everything said about Tshekedi were true, what, other than 
political considerations more complicated than any openly 
mentioned, could account for Seretse’s continued bani 
as well? Unless there is an inquiry, it will be impossible 
to eradicate the many suspicions about British policy that 
this affair has already aroused. 


x * e 


Advice from M. Monnet 


M. Monnet’s office issued, just before the elections, a 
further report on the progress of France’s modernisation 
and equipment plan. report, like its predecessors, traces 
the economic regeneration of the nation since the last war. 
In four years its economy has emerged from sheer 
ruin and is now well on the road to recovering the com- 
petitive status which it lost in 1913. 


TRENDS IN PRODUCTION AND TRADE 
(Index Numbers: 1938=100) 


1951 
; 1946 1950 (1st quarter) 

Production :— 

POO. siucceeds 101 132 148 

Industry ....... 79 123 138 

Agriculture ..... 88 108 ont 
Productivity ......... 78 100 
Foreign Trade :— 

imports* ....... 115 105 108 

exports®......«. 50 174 213 


* Foreign plus overseas territories. 


The report, however, stresses the need to extend the 
modernisation already effected in basic sectors (barrages, 
oil refineries, steel works, railways) to manufacturing indus- 
tries, which are still weak. These industries, which have 
a low ratio of investment to turnover, normally fall outside 
the orbit of the modernisation fund ; with them, therefore, 
it is the management itself which must stimulate the neces- 
sary equipment and rationalisation of factories. It is remarked 
that these producers of consumption goods bear the responsi- 
bility of combating the inflation which rearmament now 
threatens to cause. Much also has been done to help French 
orem at Ret oan ieee ee we 
70 teams of French specialists for training in America. 
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The $2,300 million that France has received during the 
three years of Marshall Aid has indeed transformed mos: of 
its basic industries except agriculture, which, in spite of the 
employment of five times the prewar number of tractor: 
still shows a very low ene But the chief national 
economic scourges have little to do with production: they 
are the app shortage and the anarchic syen 
of distribution, upon agencies make 
very little impression. The commuissariat général du plan 
which acts as a kind of hospital nurse to the sickly coalitions 
that govern France, owes its real but limited efficacy simply 
to the fact that, as the authorised channel of American gifts 
it cannot be “got at” by partisans in the Assembly. What 
it could achieve if ever there were a real government ip 
France would certainly be tremendous. The French 
economy cannot epeiyy Fcc unless the nationalised 
industries, notably the ays, are purged, agricultural 
holdings consolidated, the fiscal system overhauled and 
unless, above all, the state recovers its credit. At a given 
stage in industrial evolution the prosperity of the man-in- 
the-street is as much linked to the administrative technique 
of a country as it is dependent upon improvements in pro- 
ductivity. The sapetts however, concludes with the belief 
that the single ged competitive market, which is the 
objective of the Schuman Plan, will “ cause the elimination 
of monopolies which hinder the participation of the workers 
in the real resources of the collectivity.” If the Pfimlin 
Plan can ensure a cheaper supply to the workers of meat, 
vegetables and dairy produce it will also be extremely useful. 


t *& * 
Geneva Tourney 


Every the question arises: what shall it profit the 
delegates of governments in Western and Eastern Europe 
if they meet in Geneva, under the auspices of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, to views and abuse? 
The arguments for and against this expensive tourney of 
officials and economists remain much the same as they were. 
The a session that ended on June 13th — = 
very tedious orations on warmongering b egates under 
the leadership of the tireless Russian Mr lewtaninn some 
factual but colourless speeches from their western rivals; 
and some unexpectedly firm chairmanship from Mrs Karen 
Koch of Sweden, who did not allow the indictment against 
“American exploitation” of Europe to unroll its whole 
spiteful length. But it also produced a general feeling that 
good work was being done by technical committees— 
although they, too, were accused of being dragged along 
by the western war chariot—and that ECE should unam- 
mously recommend to its master, the Economic and Social 
Council of Uno, a continuation of its work. 


Those from east of the Elbe were anxious to revive the 
moribund committees of manpower to deal with unemploy- 
ment, of agriculture to assist small and medium farmers, 
of trade to encourage the sion of east-west trade ; but 
their refusal to give uate information about their own 
problems threw into relief their eagerness to display al 
the skeletons in the western cupboard. There is still n0 
basis for co-operation here ; if there were, much more could 
be learned of the methods by which Moscow co-ordinates 
~ economic mnie of the satellites cen - ea 

ut mysterious Comecon. Among the pieces of solid wor 
which are to the credit of ECE, and which no other body 
would be likely to undertake,-are the following: the working 


ho 

work without Polish co-operation ; the work of the Transport 

i implified customs formalities fos 
ical identification of rolling stock 
i foodstuffs ; the ee 
c ials Committee, of a glossary 
goachine tools, which has been welcomed even by the 
sceptical British. There is. too, still some hope of working 
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for increased east-west trade in grains, It is fair to add 
that the annual survey and the quarterly bulletins are docu- 
ments of merit and usefulness. The bridge between east and 
west that Geneva still provides has been held by the personal 
faith of the Executive Secretary, Mr Myrdal ; and there is 
some value in enabling unists to emerge from behind 
the iron curtain and breathe the air of the free world. There 
is always the possibility that someone may settle in Switzer- 
land, like Lenin. 


& x * 


Industry and Civil Defence 


There is nothing either drastic or unfamiliar in the 
advice to industry on civil defence that was put out last 
week by the Home Office.* Having dealt frankly and soberly 
with the special risks of atomic warfare in pamphlet No. 6 
of their “ Manual of Basic Training,” the authorities doubt- 
less felt that it would be sufficient to draw the attention of 
all establishments with over 200 workers to the need for 
certain basic steps: appointment of a civil defence officer, 
formation of warden and rescue sections, recruitment of fire 
guards and first-aid specialists in case of war, and the forming 
of links with the local authorities in charge of air raid 
precautions. 


These things should be started as quickly as possible, not 
because war is any more likely now than it was when the 
instructions were drafted, but because civil defence will not 
be taken seriously by the population until efficient cadres 
for it exist in what are obviously target areas. Even when 
they are trained and actiye for all to see, there will remain 
an immense amount to be done before civil defence has 
found its proper place in normal life under cold war con- 
ditions. Fortunately a useful body of doctrine and experi- 
ence has been built up at the Civil Defence Staff College, 
and it is gradually percolating downwards. But until 
industry gives serious attention to the old dangers of blast, 
fire and personal injury, and the new dangers of atomic 
devastation, it will be difficult for the local authorities and 
the area controllers above them to get a real grip on their 
work. And it is certain that recruitment for civil defence 
will be much affected by the way in which the local diffi- 
culties are put by managements to the employees. 


The chief obstacles to be overcome are ignorance and 
reluctance to face the facts of this dangerous world. The 
former can be tackled by the trained men and women of 
Civil Defence, provided that they are briefed to meet the 
arguments, questions and objections that will be put by the 
sincere as well as the mischievous listener. The latter is 
a job for the politicians. It is true that Mr Chuter Ede 
says in a foreword to this pamphlet that “ while civil defence 
alone could not win a war, the lack of such defence could 
lose it”; but he meeds rather firmer backing from his 


colleagues on the public platform. 


* 2 x 


Doctors’ Earnings 


A new stage has been reached in the three-year-old 
Struggle between the Ministry of Health and the general 
Practitioners about the amount of their remuneration. In 
February the Minister of Health stated that there was a 
good case for reviewing, “ as a matter of urgency,” the total 
amount of public money allocated to the general practi- 
tioner service and its distribution among individual doctors. 
Since then the Budget has been presented, and an under- 
taking has been given that the total iture on the health 
service should not exceed £400 ion. 
the Minister of Health, has accordingly changed 
The emphasis, in his proposal to set up a working party, 


* Civil Defence Industrial Bulletin No. 1: HMSO, 6d. 
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is on redistributing the ceatcal pool of money rather thaa 
on increasing the size of the . The Minister has not 
ruled out the possibility of additional public money being 
granted ; but he has made it clear that it would be forth- 
coming only on three conditions: that the working party 
would reach agreement on satisfactory methods of distribu- 
tion aimed at securing certain specified objects ; that steps 
would be taken to stop extravagance in prescribing ; and 
that it was understood that the amount of new money could 
not exceed {2,000,000 a year—the balance between this 
year’s estimate for the cost of the health service and the 
limit of £400 million. 

The doctors’ representatives are fully justified in refusing 
this proposal for a working party and in asking that the 
amount of their remuneration should be settled by arbitra- 
tion. They want their claim to a bigger central pool to be 
considered on its merits and not subject to conditions. 
They are not, it should be emphasised, asking for an increase 
on a previously accepted rate of pay. They have never 
agreed that the Spens Committee’s recommendations were 
= properly applied because, for one thing, the Ministry 
of Health has refused to add more than 20 cent to 
bring the Spens scale of earnings into line with the rise 
in the cost of living since 1939. 


It is quite true that a realistic interpretation of the Spens 
Committee’s proposals might well involve an addition to 
the central pool of more than {£2,000,000. If so, then it 
is up to the Ministry of Health to find the 
economies elsewhere in the health service. The doctors 
ought not to be placed in the invidious position of having 
to refuse prescriptions in order to earn their higher capita- 


A Patient Animal 


John Bull is beyond parallel the most patient and 
passive of European animals. The amount of injustice, 
oppression, and maltreatment he will endure—not indeed 
without grumbling, but without going mad about it .. . 
is something quite incredible. Severe suffering and 
indefensible anomalies, he appears to consider, within 
certain very liberal limits, as his normal condition, his 
appointed lot, his natural inheritance. When these limits 
are passed he rouses himself to resentment and revolt, 
throws off the burden by an easy effort, looks back with 
wonder on his long endurance, and relapses again into 
his old indifference. Such is ever the way with our lazy, 
good-natured, unvigilant countrymen. No evil is ever 
remedied till it becomes too grievous to be borne. No 
abuse is ever rectified till it has reached its climax, and 
sown all its seeds of mischief. No danger is ever provided 
against till it has become the pressing and peculiar danger 
of the hour. In this national tardiness there is, 
undoubtedly, some advantage; but there is also much 
peril and much loss. We redress no imaginary wrongs. 
We appear to hold with Mr Burke that “it is no 
inconsiderable part of wisdom to know how much of an 
evil ought to be tolerated.” But we endure burdens 
which an effort—almost a resolution—might remove. 
We bear much for centuries, which ought never to have 
been borne for an hour. We have another marked 
national characteristic, to which may perhaps be ascribed 
much of our success in political practice. We are singu- 
larly deliberate in our proceedings. We have a strong 
predilection for doing one thing at a time. We dispatch 
one practical evil before we attack another. If we find 
our shoe is too tight, we do not alter its entire shape, 
or make a new one, but we cut a hole above the oppressed 
and irritated corn. If our coat is inconvenient or worn- 
out in any quarter, we rip up a seam, or sew on a patch. 
Our whole legislation is a series of ingenious and short- 
sighted expedients pro re nata. 


The ECronswmist 


June 21, 1851 
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tion fee. The blame for the extravagant administration of 
the health service, which has made the limit of £400 million 
necessary, ought not to be shifted from where it squarely 
rests—on the Ministry’s shoulders. 


* * * 


Rew About Milk Prices 


Dissatisfaction with the reduced profitability of milk 
production was strongly expressed at the annual general 
meeting of the Milk Marketing Board last week. Many 
delegates argued that production would decline during the 
coming year, and Mr Hinds, the chairman, urged that the 
proper policy was one of continuous expansion. He pointed 
out that nutritionists said that the consumer needed one 
pint of milk a day instead of the three-quarters of a pint 
he is now getting. He supported the view of one speaker 
that the board should cut itself free from “ the octopus of 
the Ministry of Food ” and should retrieve its own marketing 
powers. 


The indignation of: farmers, especially those in remote 
areas, who since the war have invested much capital in 
dairying and now find their profits cut, is understandable. 
But it would seem that the board is living in cloud cuckoo- 
land. Milk is in fact the one food for which nutritional 
standards have improved enormously since prewar days, and 
the liquid milk market is now absorbing nearly double the 
prewar quantity. No doubt a further increase would be 
“ nutritionally desirable.” But man cannot live by milk 
alone, and many other foods (unlike milk) are in short supply. 


Milk production has in fact more than kept pace with 
consumers’ demand, as is shown by the fact that, although 
now unrationed, it requires an annual subsidy of £72 million 
(exclusive of the welfare schemes). The public today, what- 
ever may be nutritionally “ best” for it, would much prefer 
more meat to more milk. The Government, at the last price 
review, slightly reduced the differential advantage of milk 
production as a means (the only one open to it) of persuading 
farmers to produce more meat. Probably this step should 
have been taken two years ago, before so many high-cost 
milk producers entered the field. If the result now should 
be a slight fall in liquid milk supply (which is very far from 
proven), then the proper remedy is to raise the retail price 
slightly in the winter months, when production costs are 
high. This would avoid any danger of a return to rationing. 
Mr Hinds wants to cut free from government control. If 
his board can successfully market present supplies of milk 
without the aid of a large public subsidy, there is every 
reason for letting it do so. 


* a w 


Reactions to Federation 


The first public reactions to the proposed federation 
of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland have naturally come from 
the Europeans. On the whole, their opinion is cautiously 
favourable. No one is likely to commit himself to a whole- 
hearted acceptance of the scheme as it stands, but the general 
view appears to be that it provides a good basis for dis- 
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cussion. In Southern Rhodesia, however, it has been Pointed 
out that if federation were adopted the colony’s claim | 
full dominion status, which is one of the pianks ins 
Opposition’s platform, would be indefinitely postponed, 

It is too soon for African opinion as a whole to hay 
expressed itself. It can be taken for granted that those 

ricans who had rejected in advance any idea of federation 
have not changed their attitude one jot now that the pro- 
posals are known in full. They will refuse, that js. 1 
consider the scheme even as a basis for discussion. Much 
more important is the attitude to be adopted by the native 
authorities and the advisory African councils. Their opinion 
is not likely to be known for some time, but it is perhaps 
a fair guess that the more favourable the reactions of the 
Europeans the more suspicious of the scheme they them. 
selves are likely to be. 


In this connection Dr Malan’s comments on the proposed 
federation are significant. He said that, while offering no 
opinion on the merits of the scheme, he deplored the attempts 
being made to persuade people into federation by Stirring 
up fears of South Africa. Yet the truth is that the only real 
reason for putting forward the scheme now is political. An 
article on page 1510 shows how unconvincing are the 
economic arguments for federation. What Africans and 
Europeans in Central Africa have to decide is whether their 
fears of South Africa’s native policy spreading northwards 
outweigh their suspicions and Fislike of each other. If so. 
then they should consider the scheme on its merits or put 
forward some practicable alternative. 


* * eae 
Colonial Universities 


In this country the postwar appetite for increased 
numbers of university students has been at least temporarily 
satisfied. The latest report of the Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education in the Colonies* shows how different 
is the situation there. In the three universities and five 
university colleges scattered over the territories of Malta, 
Hong Kong, Malaya, the West Indies, Gold Coast, Nigeria. 
East Africa and the Sudan, there are now 3,000 full-time 
university students. With a population of over 70 million 
this gives a ratio of nearly 1 to 25,000: in Great Britain 
the ratio is about 1 to 600. 


Such a disparity is not surprising, but it emphasises the 
additional problem of space in the colonial universities that 
is likely to arise in the coming year. The report states that 
the new minimum requirements for entrance to universities 
in the United Kingdom will mean that few colonial students 
will qualify, whereas in 1950-51 some 1,800 were studying 
here ; the pressure on the local universities will therefore 
increase. 

Two of the limitations to the expansion of the colonial 
institutions—the shortage of qualified staff and of buildings 
—are familiar enough in this country. But British arguments 
about whether university standards have been maintained 
since the war become insignificant when set beside the diffi 
culties of the colonies. For this reason the University of 
London, which has assumed a special responsibility towards 
the colonial university. colleges, has secured the adoption 
of special local arrangements: where the local educational 
system make it necessary to arrange lower entrance standards, 
the university course is suitably prolonged. But this soluuon 
has its own difficulties. Who is to finance the extra expense 
of the longer course? Here again is the repetition of & 
problem already familiar in Great Britain. The colonies 
need money to cover schemes of this kind, but the £6 million 
for university work available up to 1956, under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, is already almost wholly 
committed. Without more money, progress must continue 
only slowly; it is desperately needed. 


*HMSO. Colonial No. 273. 94. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Lebanon at the Polls 


Sir—I am sending you herewith the 
translation of part of an editorial pub- 
lished in the Lebanese daily newspaper 
Le Your of Beirut in its issue of May 29, 
1941, criticising your surprising report 
on the Lebanese elections, which 
appeared in your issue of April 28th. 

We quote (from The Economist) 
what calls for our personal testimony 

what can be refuted par Pabsurde. .. . 

Everyone knows how long we had to 

fight to move the chamber to vote even 

the partial modification of the electoral 

Jaw and to augment the number of 

deputies. . . . The truth is that the 

President of the Lebanon Republic was 

unfavourable to the increase of the 

number of deputies and it took a 

strenuous effort to convince him. We 

loudly testify to this. Is it not evident, 
also, that the less numerous the deputies 
the easier it becomes for the Executive 
power, and above all the President of 
the papers to satisfy them if he desires 
to do 90. 


In a following paragraph, The Econo- 
mist writes, “The country was divided 
imto nine electoral divisions and the 
Gevernment began the work of compiling 
a list of thirteen candidates for each 
division.” How does The Economist 
(for which the figures are so important) 
make up its account? Nine electoral 
divisions with thirteen deputies each 
would give a total of 117 deputies. 
Actually, there are only 77. Ab uno 
disce omnes. 


I like to add that The Economist is 
widely read and highly esteemed in 
Beirut. Such inaccurate information as 
that found in your report can only lower 
its prestige.—Yours faithfully, 

Mansour CHALLITA 

Beirut 

[The campaign for more deputies was 
begun in June, 1950, by a Christian leader 
Mr Henry Bey Pharaon. It was supported 
by the National Bloc (Christian) but 
opposed by the leaders of the electoral 
districts in which Shiah Moslems predomi- 
nate. The difficulty was solved by a 
compromise acceptable to the President in 
which the electoral districts which pre- 
viously returned over 15 deputies were 
divided ; those returning less (as did the 
two predominantly Mo: districts men- 
tioned) remained as they stood. The Bloc 
National were in the end dissatisfied with 
this compromise since it returned fewer 
Maroni.s than formerly. The Economist 
regrets and withdraws its statement that 


the initiative for creating a larger chamber 
was the President's. 


The calculation also quoted by Le Four 
was wrong because the figure of 13 candi- 
dates was incorrect. The number of 
candidates for each of the nine divisions 
varies according to the size of the districts. 
In the largest it is 14 and in the smallest 
only four.—EpiTor.] 


Breach of Banking Secrecy 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr Peter 
R. Daish, has given an inaccurate im- 
pression by his letter to you in your issue 
of May 26th. The position is that the 


requirement placed upon trustee savings 
banks to render a return of depositors 


receiving interest amounting to £15 or 
more is confined to the special invest- 
ment departments of trustee savings 
banks, which constitute only a very small 
part of their business. : 

Since the inception of trustee savings 
banks over one hundred and forty years 
ago, no such return has been required by 
law as to depositors in the ordinary 
department, which constitutes more than 
three-quarters of the business of the 
trustee savings banks, whose combined 
funds now exceed £1,000 million.— 
Yours faithfully, F. E. Harvey, 

Assistant Secretary 
Trustee Savings Banks 
Association, W.C.1 


Economic Glossary 


Sir,—Would you be very kind and 
define, or if necessary again invent, a 
few terms. There is already a debt to 
The Economist for the distinctive 
antonyms: deflation-reflation, inflation- 
a Now: devaluation-revalua- 
tion (?), appreciation ~ disapprecia- 
tion (??). Or should “ revaluation” be 
kept for all changes, up or down, in 
external currency values (a convenience 
to non-committal ‘wary 
informative denials) and the two pairs 
merged into “ devaluation-apprecia- 
tion”? This might be the better 
course: the long-term “ equilibrium” 
exchange rate, even with free currencies, 
would be a concept far more arbitrary 
than that of “just full employment 
(which I take to represent the hyphens 
in the first two pairs above) and the use 
of the correct term might depend ulti- 
mately upon historical precedent.—Yours 
faithfully, STANLEY ALDERSON 

London, N.W.8 


[As we understand the usage of the day, 
which is rather arbitrary, devaluation and 
revaluation imply the determination of a 
new fixed parity for a currency, lower in 
the former case and higher in the latter, 
Depreciation and appreciation imply a fall 
or rise in exchange value without fixa- 
tion of new parities. We have never seen 
“ disappreciation,” but it might be useful, 
on the analogy of disinflation, to describe 
&@ movement which, while downward in 
direction, was regarded as being merely the 
correction of a previous excessive rise.— 
Eprror.]} 


The Floating Penny 


Sir,—In your issue of May 19th you 
comment very fairly on the i i 
burden of taxation borne by the cinema 
industry, pointing out that our income 
is only 40 per cent higher than before 
the war although our costs have prob- 
ably more than doubled. In truth 
of our costs are four times greater than 
in 1939. 

It is not so fair, however, to suggest 
that the industry has suddenly ‘ 
that it needs an extra penny per seat 


proposes 
to increase seat prices . Or 38. each, 
We would still need rue 3 aft 


extra penny to help cope the ever 


rising spiral of wages and other o ati 
costs in this i jonary sctiod = 
_The industry és as much againy 
higher prices as it has ever been. , 
say that if we were fairly taxed, being 
called upon to bear an equal burden to 
that of other forms of entertainment, the 
exhibitor would get a fair recompense 
and the cimemagoers would get the; 
entertainment at a lower cost. —Your 
i e H. P. E. Mears 


é President 
Cinematograph Exhibitors’ 
Association, W.C.2 


The Obsequies of 
Copartnership 


Sir—In your Note in your issue o 
June 2nd you state that 
There is obviously no room for profit 
sharing in an industry whose governing 
directive is to break even, taking one 
year with another. 

I would suggest that this statement is 
incorrect. If in such an industry as you 
suggest the directors decide that a cer- 
tain project will cost £5,000 and the 
workers by increased output lower the 
costs to £4,500, then the saving of {500 
nas. Re percondoecly divided between 
the and the industry (i.c., the 
public in nationalised concerns). In this 
case ic money is saved and th 
workers still share in the “ profits.” 


I acknowledge that to prevent exploite- 
tion of the employees, workers’ repre- 
sentation on aoe, meeneeing soe is 

ial, but suc emes have been 
— for establishments like H.M. 
ds and I believe are capable of 
application.—Yours faithfully, 
Davin Morris 
University College, Exeter 


The British Universities 


Sir,—Your recent articles prompt ™ 
to draw attention to the most tragt 


neglect of sociology. It 
seems that the nation which contributed 
80 much to other fields of learning ‘ 


between the two wars, Britain stands fat 
behind eames so severely hand 
capped as Poland and Czechoslovakia 
In i with France, Germaty 
and the United States (though there the 
Britain is unbelievably backward. Of a! 
European nations, except the {ev 


smallest, Russia (and now it 
victims) or behind Britain in ts 
respect, “It a that the blind com- 


servatism of British universities | 


almost as successful in stifling sociology 
in Britain as is the Stalinist police in the 
Soviet Empire —Yours faithfully, 
STANISLAW ANDRZEJEWSK! 
Rhodes University, : 
Grahamstown, South Africa 
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Books and Publications 


Inter-Allied Co-operation 
Calculated Risk. By General Mark Clark, G. Harrap. 478 pages. 22s. 6d. 


General Mark Clark, who has now 
xdded his contribution to the lengthy 
shelf of American war memoirs, had a 
wider experience in the last ‘war of the 
horny task of leading a mixed Allied 
amy than any other American com- 
mander except General Eisenhower 
himself. In these times when the tech- 
nique of conducting a successful alliance 
is once again of paramount importance 
it is inevitable that this aspect of his 
hook should hold one’s attention, rather 
than his views On past strategy. 

Not, however, that General Clark has 
set out to write a text book on inter- 
allied co-operation. These are essen- 
tially the personal reminiscences of a 
man whom President Roosevelt once 
described as a “staunch fighting com- 
mander.” Primarily he is concerned 
with the story of his war experiences. 
His comments on the problems of the 
Allied armies have a secondary place. 


The greater part of his book is con- 
cerned with his Italian campaign, 
though he has an important section on 
the North African invasion and the 
Darlan deal. The planning for this in- 
vasion brought him at an early stage 
up against those differences in military 
method which, more than any clashes of 
personalities or of national habits, formed 
—and still form—the central problem 
in Anglo-American co-operation in the 
field. The Americans disliked the 
British technique of planning in con- 
ferences, preferring their own method 
under which the commander summons 
his subordinates and advisers singly or 
in groups and then formulates his final 
plan—though General Clark comments 
somewhat sourly that the British ways 
are now seeping into the American 
Army. The British for their part found 
the American system of command too 
tigid—indeed, one of General Clark’s 
own battles in Italy, the Rapido cross- 
ing, has been the subject of strong 
British criticism on this score. 


In his efforts to smooth out these diffi- 
culties General Eisenhower, in General 
Clark’s opinion, “ perhaps overdid his 
eflorts to avoid showing any partiality 
towards the Americans in his desire 10 
be objective and promote harmony.” 
Yet the possibilities for Anglo-American 
misunderstanding even on unessential 
matters were so manifold that some such 
action was essential. Students of national 
mores will, for instance, find a fascinat- 
Ing contrast between the strictness of 

titish mess etiquette and one scene 
which General Clark describes at his 
headquarters, when his birthday was 
marked by two Red Cross girls who 
artived wearing Western Union _ tele- 
gtaph signs and sang “Happy Birth- 
day to You.” 


On the major strategic issues of the 
editerranean campaign the 
were however eased by the fact that 
General Clark was in agreement with 


the London rather than the Washington 
school of thought, a fact partly due to 
his respect for Mr Churchill, whom he 
regarded as the greatest man he had 
ever met. Clark for instance backed an 
attack into the Balkans, a plan which 
was rejected, he argues, largely owing 
to Harry Hopkins’s opposition. He 
resisted the withdrawal of troops from 
Italy for the invasion of Southern 
France at the moment, after the fall of 
Rome, when the final defeat of Kessel- 
ring seemed possible. And, like his 
British colleagues, he chafed at the limi- 
tations on ammunition and reinforce- 
ments which forced the Allies to halt 
their offensive amid the Apennines. 


Mark Clark’s disagreements with the 
British were chiefly on tactical issues, 
but they were none the less vigorous 
for that. He writes of these disputes 
outspokenly but without that rancour 
which mars so many other American war 
memoirs. He says that his disagreements 
with British commanders were very real 
and very important, but adds that they 
should not “ overshadow the routine of 
friendly collaboration which went on day 
after day and which was such a para- 
mount contribution to victory.” Only 
occasionally does he permit himself an 
outburst of exasperation, as when he 
noted in his diary once that he was 
“about ready to agree with Napoleon’s 
conclusion that it is better to fight allies 
than be one of them.” 


Yet it is not the extent of inter-allied 
friction so much as the degree to which 
it was limited and controlled which 
stands out from this tale. This was 
aided, of course, by the fact that the 
Allies were able to maintain the offensive 
throughout the Italian fighting. At no 
time was the alliance tested in retreat. 
Moreover at the head of their Mediter- 
ranean forces, arbitrating ‘between half 
a dozen generals each as aggressive and 
obdurate as General Clark, was Field 
Marshal Alexander, whose skill at hold- 
ing his team together was almost as great 
as that of Eisenhower. But the most 
potent unifying force of all was un- 
doubtedly the mutual trust engendered 
by months of facing and overcoming 
difficulties in common. It is in its study 
of this process that lies the chief value 
of this book. 


The Totalitarian Challenge 

The Burden of Our Time. By Hannah 
Arendt. Secker and Warburg. 477 pages. 
305. 


For anyone who wishes to penetrate 
beneath the surface of events in this age 
and comprehend the deeper process of 
history in which all mankind is involved 
The Burden of Our Time is certainly a 
very important book. It is a serious and 
extremely intelligent effort to discover 
what has really happened to the world 
in the last two decades. It is not easy 


going for a British reader, for it is 
heavily loaded with the kind of deduc- 
tive, theoretical reasoning which our 
habitual empiricism always tends to 
reject, and sometimes indeed the philo- 
sophical superstructure appears to lack 
a sufficient support of historical fact. 
Nevertheless, the present situation of 
mankind is one which requires a very 
rigorous examination of basic categories 
of thought about society and human 
nature, for it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the phenomena of totali- 
tarianism represent something new in 
human history ; they are indeed a pro- 
gress—a progress not in human virtue 
or welfare, but in diabolism. 

In essentials the theme of The Burden 
of Our Time is the same as that fiction- 
ally presented in the late George Orwell’s 
“1984.” The author finds the essence of 
totalitarianism, in both its Nazi and 
Communist forms, to lie in the 
“ deliberate de-humanisation of 
humanity.” This can in our age be 
carried further than was ever before 
possible because of the new technical 
means of propaganda and terror, and 
the appetite for unlimited power has 
grown with the capacity for attaining it. 
Totalitarian power is something different 
from old-fashioned monarchical auto- 
cracy and even from ordinary dictator- 
ship ; it involves control of the whole 
life of the individual, and in order that 
all obstructions to its operation may be 
eliminated, human beings must be 
systematically corrupted and brutalised. 
It is the success which totalitarian 
regimes have had in destroying the 
moral sense of ordinary people that is 
the most horrifying feature of the new 
despotism. The author, however, is not 
centent to analyse the political systems 
of Hitler and Stalin ; she goes back into 
the nineteenth century to trace tenden- 
cies which have only found their 
consummation in the contemporary age. 
She has a very interesting section on 
antisemitism, showing that it was inter- 
national at an early stage of its develop- 
ment, and analyses the Dreyfus affair 
as a “dress rehearsal for the perform- 
ance of our time.” She has another 
section (rather less successful because 
she is dealing with phenomena remoter 
from her own experience) on im- 
perialism, which in its extreme form 
she holds to be a tendency destructive 
of the nation-state from which it 
emanates and committed either to 
collapse or to expansion without limit. 


Dr Arendt makes the penetrating 
comment that “ totalitarianism 
this century’s curse only because it so 
terrifyingly took care of its problems.” 
She believes that it is only in the 
spiritual sphere that it can really be 
overcome, and that the task of the 
century is “to create—not merely dis- 
cover—a new foundation for human 
community as such.” If her prescription. 
for doing this is left somewhat vague, 
she has certainly contributed to the 
awareness of such a need by the appal- 
ling, yet only too true, portrait of “ our 
time ” which she has painted. 
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American Conservation 


By Bernard 


Water, Land, and People. By 
Knop{, New 


Frank and Anthony Netboy. 
York. 331 pages. $4.00. 


Conservation of Natural Resources. 
Edited by Guy-Harold Smith. John Wiley, 
New York. ‘Chapman end Hall, London, 
552 pages. 48s. 


In America books on conservation 
‘appear with the regularity of those books 
by clerks or company directors who go 
Back to the Land in this country, and 
possibly find their sales through similar 
emotional needs of city dwellers. In the 
first and more “ popular” of these two 
books Mr Frank and Mr Netboy are 
concerned primarily with the water re- 
sources of the USA, which like this 
country suffers from an infuriating alter- 
nation of drought and floods. In addi- 
tion the USA has preblems unknown in 
this country: in nearly all states west 
of a line from central Texas to central 
North Dakota water is not even nomi- 
nally a ubiquitous commodity. The 
authors state their attitude quite clearly: 
“in the final analysis, water problems are 
land problems,” which can be solved 
only as part of a general programme of 
soil conservation on the watersheds. 
Unfortunately this means that much of 
the book is taken up with problems of 
soil erosion and watershed protection 
which have been treated elsewhere, 
adding little material that is actually 
new. 


The most interesting sections are 
those which criticise the various existing 
methods of soil and water conservation 
and the confusing number of US depart- 
ments and agencies responsible for 
them. While recognising the good work 
of TVA, the authors are critical of dam 
building as a panacea for flooding. They 
rightly point out that each dam involves 
an inevitable cost in drowned fields, dss- 
placed population, disturbed fishing and 
ruined amenities, while the reservoir is 
liable to rapid silting without watershed 
protection by soil conservation. Even 
the agencies with a “land” approach to 
water problems, which are favoured by 
the authors, do not escape criticism. In 
particular, there is support for the allega- 
tion that subsidy payments to farmers 
under the Agricultural Conservation 
Programme have noi resulted in an 


appropriate increase in standards of cul- 
tivation. “There is little supervision or 
inspection of the practices for which 
conservation payments are made,” while 
“ many of the practices eligible for pay- 
ments should be undertaken by farmers 
without a quid pro quo,” as part of 
normal farming practice. 


The authors close with an appeal for 
the planning of rural land use. This is 
also one of the themes of Mr Guy- 
Harold Smith’s beautifully produced 
volume, in which twenty authorities 
write on the conservation of the United 
States’ various resources. The various 
sections range from soils, agriculture and 
forestry through water to minerals and 
even wild life and recreation, and should 
be of considerable interest to the student 
of United States economic conditions. 
Where perhaps the book fails is in the 
relation of conservation to the total 
economic life of the country. Nobody 
can dispute that measures against soil 
erosion are necessary, and in fact some 
of the restrictions demanded have for 
centuries been normal practice in 
Western Europe. The fact that imme- 
diate individual advantage may i 
with the general good can also not be 
denied: the silt from one man’s eroding 
land may choke a city’s reservoir. The 
call for control of land use ds therefore 
understandable. What is disappointing 
is that writers who see clearly that the 
various problems of soil, water and plant 
life are physically interdependent do not 
also appreciate that they cannot be 
treated in economic isolation. There 
are other resources than land which are 
limited at any one time :. conservation 
is not exempt from opportunity-cost, 


Proportional 
Representation 
Europe Between Democracy and 
Anarchy. By Ferdinand A. Hermens, 


University of Notre Dame. 291 pages $4.00, 


Professor Hermens is worried by the 
common accusation that democracy 
stifles leadership and he admits much 
in the accusation. He maintains that 
modern democracy was born out of a 
spirit of negation, inasmuch as it 
originated in opposition to absolutism. 
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(But is Opposition the same as ne 
tion? Did the revolutionaries Pas 
Louis XVI his head or did they cy; it 
off?) Yet, says Professor Hermens 
there is no reason why leadership and 
authority should not exist in a democracy 
without perverting it into dictatorship 
need not be negative. Th. 
fact that it has been so must largely ie 
laid at the door of Proportiona] Repre- 
sentation, The alarming title of thi 
back eceieala ¢ strong attack on all forms 


The need for such an attack is not 
obvious in England, where PR hs 
relatively few adherents. But Gres: 
Britain has had a full share of respons. 
bility for introducing PR in othe 
countries after both world wars and it 
ae behoves us to consider care. 
fully essor Hermens’s main argu. 
ments, which are: that PR benefited and 
benefits communists and fascists ; that in 
consequence the democrats in the centre 
(for whom poor Signor Facta stands as 
the reductio ad absurdum) are reduced to 
impotence—in other words, to mere 
negative democracy ; and that PR en- 
courages and assists narrow political 
sectarianism and the election from party 
lists of deputies more conspicuous for 
the interests that they represent than 
for their native talents. He might have 
added that an electoral system in a 
democracy must not only be simple but 
also appear simple. Professor Hermens’s 
case is a strong one and he demolishes 
with gusto the favourite examples of the 
partisans of PR. 


His book is divided into two parts, 
separated by the Second World War. It 
is a pity that in the first part he is some- 
times tempted into generalisations which 
es an air of hurried compilation and 
inadequate scholarship. The second 
part of the book contains a useful survey 
of party politics in France, Italy, 
Germany and Austria (and also, briefiy, 


Hermens that the USA must 
give the } which will induce Euro- 


pean democracy to become positive, and 
he calls this @ political Marshall Plan. 
Perhaps one day he will ¢laborate this 
idea. 
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London, East and West 


past London. By R. Sinclair, Robert 


Hale. 416 pages. 155. 
West of the Bars. By D, Newton, Robert 


Hale, 330 pages. 158. 


Of the books in the County Books 
gries covering London, Mr Sinclair’s 
is so far much the best. He is in sym- 
sathy with East London and is interested 
in the human and sociological features of 
its development as well as in_ its 
‘mous and infamous buildings, His 
book is therefore much more than a 
visitor's guide. The sequence into which 
he has chosen to put his material is 
; reflection of this attitude. The 
descriptions of notable places comes 
last as he takes his visitor on a series of 
perambulations round his area, The two 
preceding sections are concerned with 
the causes and character of the blight 
which has settled in the inner ring of 
boroughs, usually, known as the “East 
End”, and the migration to respectability 
in the outer ring in Essex, to Waltham- 
stow, Woodford, Ilford, Leyton and 
Barking. A million and a half people 
live in this huge area, which ranges from 
the worst slums to middle-class pros- 
perity. 

Mr Sinclair conveys his atmosphere 
best in the seamy streets of Stepney, 
Poplar, Bethnal Green, S itch and 
West Ham. His most interesting theme 
is the dégeneration and evacuation of 
the five poorest boroughs of East 
London, an evacuation accentuated but 
not caused by the war. After 1918, the 


population of this inner area was 930,000: - 


by 1938, it had fallen to 740,000. By 
1947, when all evacuees who intended 
io return had done so, it was 450,000. 
For centuries, East London has collected 
the economic sediment of London, and 
although since 1945 this process of 
silting has ceased, its effects remain— 
a heritage of social isolation and cultural 
privation. The “ enforcement of a social 
pale round inner London has had the 
terrible effect of creating stagnant pools 
of population in the poorest spots.” 
One bee buzzes persistently in Mr 
Sinclair’s bonnet. He attributes much 
of the final degeneration of East London 
‘0 the charitable and zealous activities 
of those who descended from higher 
social circles to do good to the East 
Ender, by attempting to save his soul or 
his body in churches, settlements or soup 
kitchens. His accusation is that these 
missionaries never mixed on equal terms, 
rarely attempted to make the East End 
their home, never shed their separate- 
ness. As a result their charity under- 
mined the East-Enders’ self-respect. 
This view és perhaps exaggerated : 
nevertheless, there is enough truth in it 
to be uncomfortable. 


In “West of the Bars,” Mr Newton 
covers Westminster and the West End, 
Bloomsbury, Belgravia and i 
His account is too often a 
adjectival and patchy, but every now 
and then he brings a place or person 
alive. With the ability to do this, it is 
4 pity he did not omit half of the detail 
and concentrate on a selected number of 
Places and stories. Some of his vignettes 
ite excellent, particularly those of women 


—such as Henrietta Maria, Queen Anne 
or Queen Victoria; the readers could 
have done with more of them. As it is, 
there is too little about too much, and 
the only theme which stands out is the 
advancing human and brick tide that 
flowed out from the city’s bars. Mr 
Newton follows this growth as the 
peteern of his book, and this gives it 
orm, 


Welfare Economics 


Social Economy and the Price System. 
An Essay in Welfare Economics. By 
Raymond T. Bye. Macmillan. 356 
pages. 26s, 

Modern welfare economists generally 
fall into one of two categories. In one 
gioup are those who maintain, by 
increasingly subtle philosophical argu- 
ments, that the economist, as a scientist, 
can make no firm statements whatever 
about economic welfare; in the other 
group are those who apply the elegant 
structure of modern economic theory to 
welfare problems with a bolder disregard 
for philosophical difficulties than their 
Pigovian predecessors would have 
sanctioned. As a result of this division, 
modern welfare economics is split in 


two. 

Professor Bye fits into neither 
category ; the pre-eminent characteristic 
of his essay on the welfare functions of 
the price system is a sturdy common 
sense, distinguished by more familiarity 
with the real world than is common 
among welfare economists. Except for 
certain reservations on the score of 
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individual liberty, he has no doubt that, 
as an economist, he can establish a com- 
plete set of welfare criteria; but he 
deduces them, in his first chapter, from 
the requirements of group survival, and 
he applies them, in the remainder of the 
book, to the price system as it functions 
in reality. Where he makes recommenda- 
tions for reform, he keeps his eyes firmly 
on their legislative and __ political 
practicability. 


Professor Bye writes at textbook pace, 


‘and with a textbook’s self-assurance. 


Some of his ideas bear a large “ Made 
in America” label, particularly his 
nection that the elimination of fractional 
reserve banking would solve almost all 
monetary problems. On the whole, how- 
ever, his essay is a breath of fresh air ia 
what has tended to become a rather 
stuffy desert. 


Shorter Notice 


Proceedings of the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of Agricultural 
Economists. Geoffrey Cumberlege, OUP. 
372 pages. 263. 

This book is of considerable interest to 
anyone interested in the economic problems 
and prospects of agriculture. The papers 
cover a wide variety of subjects affecting 
different parts of the world, such as 
problems of peasant farming, agricultural 
co-operation, and the spread of industry in 


rural areas. There are interesting papers 
on the machi of forward ce-fixing 
in British iculture and on farm prices 


in the US. The conference took place in 
August, 1949, 





Dance of Death 


by ERICH KERN | 


* The first account to be published in this 
country of the war on the Russian front. 


* Written by a Nazi soldier who for 4 years 
was in the thick of the fighting with the S.S. 


divisions. 


%* An important book for the British reader : 


(1) for its documentary reporting of the war’s biggest 
battle-ground of which the British reader has been 


least well informed. 


(2) for its insight into the mind of a German, typical of 
many of his countrymen, about whom again the 
British reader knows too little. 


(3) for its bearing on the controversial issue of German 


rearmament, 


Out on Monday 


10s. 6d. 


COLLINS 


Wn. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Breathing Spell 


Washington, D.C. 

HE price war between Macy’s and Gimbels, two New 

York department stores whose feuds have, to their 

mutual benefit, come to take the place in American folklore 
occupied at various times in the past by the North and the 
South or the Cohens and the Kellys, was dramatic proof that, 
on one front at least, the Administration’s fight against infla- 
tion was being unexpectedly successful. Some way had to be 
found by retailers of unloading their expanded inventories— 
expanded in the belief that the public would go on buying 
because the banks were becoming increasingly reluctant 
to finance them, since the agree- 
ment at the beginning of March, 
between the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board, on the 
government bond market. The 
method adopted by Macy’s and 
Gimbels, and later followed by 
other stores in New York and all 
over the country, was made pos- 
sible by a decision of the Supreme 
Court which pulled the rug from 
under the state “fair trade” or 
price fixing laws. Competitive 
price-cutting on a whole range of 
goods which had hitherto been 
protected by these laws was the 
bait used to lure the public into 
helping the stores into a more 
liquid position. 

Between the end of December 
and the end of April the inven- 
tories of department stores rose in 
value from $329 million to $377 
million. But sales, which had 
reached $362 million in January, 
the month in which Macy’s took a 
full page in the New York news- 
papers to ask plaintively “Why are you buying so much, 
New York ?” were only $290 million in March and $306 
million in April, no more than § per cent above the figures 
for the corresponding months of 1950, when inventories were 
but three-quarters of what they are today. The epidemic 
of public buying against future shortages came to a sudden 
end during the spring and left many shops, which had been 
Jecturing their customers on the evils of hoarding, with 
embarrassing hoards themselves. 


The “breathing spell,” as the President called it two or 
three weeks ago, caught other people besides the department 
stores off guard. Like so many changes in the American 
economic climate it seemed to be largely accidental. But the 
kinds of discipline to which the American economy is pre- 
pared to submit, or which it imposes on itself, often appear 
deceptively undisciplined. The various measures which were 
thought hardly adequate at the time—Regulation X for hire 





Herblock in the Washington Post 


purchasing, Regulation W for mortgages, price and wage 
controls, voluntary controls on bank lending—have had ay 
effect in the aggregate, though it would be hard to say which 
has had the greatest influence ; none has had as much as the 
involuntary credit controls arising from the unpegging of 
government bonds. The two regulations date from last year. 
though their effects were necessarily delayed ; wage and price 
controls began in January ; and the lull was first noticeable in 
February. Since that month, as Mr Truman has pointed 
out, wholesale prices have increased less than 1 per cent and 
in the last month they have actually declined. 


Satisfactory as this lull is to the 
government’s economists, it could 
hardly come at a worse time for 
them in their relations with Con- 
gress. As one official said recently, 
had the measures taken so far 
proved insufficient, the President 
and his advisers would have 
been blamed for not doing more. 
Because the controls seem to 
have worked, Congress is now con- 
vinced that they were unnecess:ry. 
And this, untortunately, is the 
moment when Congress has 1 
make its decisions about the future. 
Last week Mr Truman took to the 
hustings—or their modern equiva 
lent, the microphones—to speak 
for, and to, the consumers, whose 
representative he said he was. A 
group of Senators and Congress 
men, he warned the country, had 
told him that “they were under 2 
lot of pressure from the special in- 
terests to do away with the cor 
trols” but that the consumers 
were not making themselves heard. 

The Defence Production Act, which authorised the 
controls which have been imposed, expires on June 30th. The 
Congressional Committees have been bearing evidence for 
six weeks on the new Bill which the President sem 
to Congress in April. “ After the representatives of the 
Administration testified in favour of a good, strong law,” Mr 
Truman pointed out, 124 witnesses were heard representing 
private organisations, only 20 of whom were in favour of the 
Bill. “All the rest were against the whole anti-inflavon 
programme, or they opposed very important parts of it, 
they were trying to get special exemption for themselves. 
But nothing the President said had any effect on the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, which spent the ™ 
week removing controls rather than adding to them. 

Both houses have now bowed ignominiously to the catt® 


bs zt 


lobby, the Senate has given way to the automobile dealers. 
and many other holes are being drilled in the fabric 4 
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controls. There is nothing to suggest that inflationary 
pressure, and therefore popular enthusiasm for controls, will 
be renewed in time to be of any use to the Administration in 
its persuasion of Congress. Everything suggests rather that 
the present breathing spell will last for at least six or eight 
weeks more and, possibly, well into September. So Mr 
Truman made his appeal to the public to come to his, and 
their, rescue amd write to their representatives. 


* 


The lull since February, to which the controls then 
imposed, however little their chance of strict enforcement, 
certainly contributed at least some moral effect, was overdue 
by the time it came. The pace of inflation had far out- 
stripped any inflationary force which the defence programme 
had generated by then and both business and the public 
had probably done all the anticipatory buying they wanted 
todo. The defence programme has still not had much 
direct inflationary effect. On the contrary, the two increases 
in taxes during the last year have had a greater deflationary 
one and the cash surplus, when the fiscal year ends this 
month, will be more than $6 billion. But federal expendi- 
ture this year will have been only about $46 billion against 
an estimate of $74 billion for next year and $84 billion (which 
may well be increased) for the year ending June 30, 1953. 
The lull can only continue until the real inflationary force 
of the defence programme makes itself felt or until the public 
has digested its post-Korean purchases and is ready to start 
buying again. 

If the early measures helped the anticipatory inflation to 
wear itself out, the continuation of the breathing spell into 
the autumn will be attributable largely to the effects of the 
agreement between the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board. The prices of long-term government securities have 
fallen to a level which has discouraged the private banks from 
selling them in order to lend the money at a higher rate to 
private borrowers. As long as they keep these securities 
they can legally be carried at par, so no loss is shown until 
they are sold. The supply of credit has, therefore, been 
restricted to an even greater extent than was envisaged, or 
probably intended, when it was decided in March that, for 
the first time in ten years, the market in government bonds 
should be orderly rather than rigid. 


None of this, however, even with the third tax increase 
which Congress is considering and which now appears likely 
to produce about $7 billion a year from October Ist, can be 
expected to offset the inflationary effects of the defence 
programme when it is in full tide, as it will be within the next 
fiscal year. Certainly, if other countries are to get an adequate, 
or even tolerable, supply of raw materials for their defence 
programmes and their minimum civilian needs—and since 
Mr Charles Wilson’s visit to Europe it would be churlish to 
doubt it—there will not be enough consumer goods to satisfy 
a national income which rose during April to an annual rate 
of more than $265 billion, $30 billion more than the annual 
tate for 1950, with most of the increase coming under the 
heading of “ compensation of employees,” where it has the 
most inflationary impact. There will undoubtedly be need 
for that extension and improvement of the laws controlling 
Prices, wages, credit and rents for which the President asked 
on June 14th. And there will also be need for something he 
did not mention when making his case to the people, for an 
understanding of the necessity for private saving at a time 
when the attraction of spending will be greater than it ever 
was during the war and when the customer will be ready for 
another round of hoarding. 
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Sport is Big Business 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE UNITED STATES] 


Americans pay more money to see intercollegiate foot- 
ball games than to watch any other sport, professional or 
amateur—an annual total of approximately $106 million. 
Admission charges for this sport alone pay for the entire 
athletic programmes of most colleges. Naturally the colleges 
are afraid that television is going to kill the goose that lays 
this golden egg. Already twenty-four small colleges, unable 
to compete with the free viewing of large university contests, 
have abandoned intercollegiate football matches. The gate 
receipts even of the most popular games have been reduced 
because television relieves the spectator of the expense, 
trouble and discomfort of attending them in person. As a 
result the major colleges and universities have announced a 
one-year moratorium on the unlimited televising of college 
games. 


This has produced something more than an academic 
argument. In the first place, the government has reminded 
the collegiate governing bodies that they must be careful 
not to form combinations in restraint of trade, which are 
forbidden by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Another com- 
plication is added by the refusal of Mr Stassen, president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, a politician who seldom 
avoids any controversy, athletic or otherwise, to abide by 
the agreement. His university stands to gain an additional 
$200,000, in television income, but when it announced that 
it proposed to disregard the moratorium, four universities— 
Princeton, Cornell, Dartmouth and Columbia—indicated that 
they would not play their scheduled games with Pennsyl- 
vania. 

There is, of course, nothing new in the commercialising of 
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college and university sports in the United States. It has 
been a subject of bitter controversy among educators for 
years. Enormous arenas, some of them challenging Wembley 
in size, have been built’ out of the gate receipts of college 
football games. Since the public has little interest in a 
losing team, the desire for good players has led to an annual 
competition among the universities to outbid one another 
for the services of the best school athletes. The schools and 
colleges also find themselves involved in a scramble for the 
ever-increasing amount of money spent in America every 
year on sport. With rising wages, there is the trend, usual 
in an inflationary period, toward greater expenditure on all 
frivolities. Sport has become “ big business,” and it 1S 
sebject to all the harsh competition, the opportunities and 
evils inherent in all large private business enterprises. 


* 


Expenditure on sporting activities in a normal year is 
approximately $4 billion. This amounts to an average expen- 
diture of $134 for each of the 30 million sports “ fans ”—an 
appropriate and popular American abbreviation for sports 
enthusiasts or “ fanatics.” Surprisingly, it is the 13.5 
million peaceful fishermen, spending an estimated $1.2 billion 
a year, who get hooked for the biggest portion of America’s 
sports bill. Transportation expenses are included in this 
item and anglers in the United States are used to going a 
long way for a “ better ’ole.” Florida, for instance, reports a 
catch of 2,000,000 tourists every year who come there for 
the sole purpose of fishing its coastal and inland waters. 


After fishing, the most lucrative sports in terms of yearly 
expenditures on them are hunting and shooting ($650 
million), motorboating ($600 million), golf ($500 million), 
bowling, indoors and out ($450 million), and skiing ($150 
million). Other sports get $190 million. In addition to those 
who participate in such recreations there are also, of course, 
the “ fans ” who take $260 million out of their pockets every 
year just to have a look at the fun. Annual peacetime atten- 
dance at sports events approximates 365 million, or an aver- 
age of 1,000,000 a day. Basketball, a comparatively new 
sport, leads with 90 million followed by softball (baseball 
played with a larger ball which requires less agility and space 
and causes fewer accidents), baseball, football (the American 
form something like rugby), boxing and horse-racing, in the 
order named. Soccer is popular as an inter-class game in 
schools and colleges, but not as a spectator sport. 

Baseball, still called America’s “national game,” brings 

in $66 million in admission fees each year, but is far down 
the earnings list. On the other hand, no other athletic heroes 
in America receive the rewards of the “ home-run kings ” of 
baseball ; the salaries of the top players are higher than that 
of the President of the United States. The lowest wage for 
regular members of the big teams is about $15,000 a year but 
may reach $125,000 for a star such as Mr Joe DiMaggio of 
‘ the New York Yankees, and $150,000 for the most powerful 
hitter in the game today, Mr Ted Williams of the Boston 
Red Sox team. In addition, such leading players may collect 
as much as $50,000 for endorsing things they do not eat, 
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wear of, it is suspected, even know very much aboy 
Another $5,000 comes their way if their team plays in the 
championship games, known somewhat presum 
the “ World Series.” 


Followers of Mr DiMaggio also may occasionally set asig. 
a day in his honour, during which, before the game, he 
showered with gifts. This happened a couple of seasons ago 
A list of his gifts included: $7,191 in nickels, dimes and 
quarters sent in by 3,000 devotees throughout the coun 
(Mr DiMaggio lost no time turning over this sum to charity’, 
a Cadillac motor car from New York fans and a Dodge motor 
car for his mother from his followers in Hoboken, a Chris. 
craft motor boat from New Haven, Connecticut, a cheeg 
from a Wisconsin baseball team, a four-year college scholar. 
ship from II Progresso, the Italian-language newspaper in 
New York City, for any boy Mr DiMaggio might choose, 300 
free taxi rides from the Brown and White Cab Company, 
and 300 quarts of ice cream from the Joe Cardani Ice Cream 
Company. 


Ptuously as 
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The enormous profits, both legal and illegal, to be made 
from sport are the more remarkable since organised sport is 
really comparatively new in the United States. In colonial 
days sport of all kinds was looked upon by most citizens as 
evidence of idleness and by many as downright sinful. Such 
an attitude persisted during the first half of the nineteenth 
century when Americans were so busily engaged in develop- 
ing their country and pushing its boundaries westward. 


In the closing decades of the century America began to 
look more tolerantly on sports as something other than the 
work of the devil. Basketball was invented in 1891. The 
businessman discovered golf in the eighteen-nineties with 
the aid of imported professionals from the United Kingdom. 
The natural combative instincts of the American male and 
his fierce geographical pride contributed greatly to inter-city 
and inter-state competitions which often engaged the 
emotions of large numbers of people. The great competi- 
tions with Britain such as the Walker and Ryder Cup matches 
in golf and the Wimbledon and Davis Cup tennis matches, 
widened this interest and threw up a number of shining per- 
sonalities such as Mr Bobby Jones and Mr Bill Tilden. 
Finally, the technological revolution of the second quarter 
of this century has affected and complicated the sports world, 
as it has everything else. It has enabled the camera to pick 
up the most intimate details of a game in New York, and 
flash it immediately on the television screen in the front 
parlour of a workman in Omaha, over a thousand miles away. 


During the war sports events were indifferently attended, 
and spending on sport was cut in half. Since then, however; 
as after the first world war, there has been a boom encourag- 
i i practices which have attracted the 
indignant interest of educators: and legislators. Senator 
Kefauver, the chairman of the Senate crime investigating 
committee, turned the light on. the fabulously lucrative 
business of illegal bookmaking, controlled by a racing wit 
company which counts among its directors some former 


associates of the infamous. Al Capone, The “fixing” 
college games for the benefit of gamblers has shown tt 
even amateur sport is not immune to corruption ; betting 


on college. basketball alone runs to millions of dolla 
every year. Americans would be the first to admit that they 
have not yet solved the social problems created when sport 


became big business. 
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American Notes 


MacArthur in Texas | 
The inquiry into General MacArthur’s dismissal, now in 


its seventh week and growing intolerably wearisome with 
repetition, is to be wound up by June 3oth at the latest. 
Only three more witnesses are to be heard. The Republicans 
are wisely not anxious to prolong the agony ; of the last 
four to testify, only General Hurley came up to the 
MacArthurites’ expectations. General Wedemeyer, Mr Louis 
Johnson and Admiral Badger did not weaken the strong case 
made for the Administration by General Marshall, Mr 
Acheson and the Chiefs of Staff. 


General MacArthur himself has stolen some of the lime- 
light by betaking himself to Texas, a state which is reputed 
to be overwhelmingly critical of the Secretary of State and 
thus likely’ to provide a happier hunting-ground than 
Washington. Here he devoted a triumphal tour to a series 
of frankly political speeches. Going far beyond anything 
he said before Congress, he accused the civilian authorities 
of appeasement and defeatism and of allowing their policies 
to be determined by foreign pressure. He firmly set the 
first line of defence of Western Europe on the Yalu, not 
the Elbe or the Rhine. His anxieties on the score of 
“creeping socialism ” and the throttling of individual initia- 
tive place him, at home, to the right if anything of Senator 
Taft, whose presidential campaign some observers think he 
is abetting. 

Texan hospitality is traditional and, indeed, big crowds 
turned out to welcome General MacArthur. But relativel 
few remained to hear what he had to say. In the capital, 
the Washington Post remarked angrily that such demagoguery 
and recklessness in uniform provided fresh justification for 
his removal. But if General MacArthur’s reception was 
chilly, it was not so icy as that accorded Senator McCarthy 
when, having been disappointed in his hopes that the Senate 
investigation would destroy Mr Acheson, he raised his sights 
to General Marshall. Mr Marshall is generally conceded 
to be above politics ; he is the chief pillar of the Adminis- 
tration, and in the President’s view the greatest living 
American. Hence he is a particularly irritating thorn in 
the Republicans’ side. But the Senate emptied rapidly as 
the Senator from Wisconsin, in 60,000 scurrilous but 
privileged words, accused Mr Marshall of making common 
cause with Stalin at Yalta and marching with him ever since 
in a conspiracy to let the United States fall victim to Soviet 
intrigue. Republicans as well as Democrats walked out ; 
when only three listeners were left, Senator McCarthy called 
ita day and left more than half of his speech unread, for 
burial in the Congressional Record. t is deplorable, 
however, is that no Republican has yet had the courage 
‘0 repudiate an attack which, however nasty, might influence 
1 few votes in 1952. 
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‘In Senator McCarthy’s view, the next step in the “ con- 
spiracy” is to arrange a cease-fire at the 38th parallel s 
Senator Taft also takes the view that a compromise = 
would mean “ we have wasted 140,000 casualties and billions 
of dollars.” But if the Senate investigation has shown any- 
thing, it has shown how few Americans are attracted by the 
thought of a preventive war or any unnecessary extension 
of hostilities. 

* * * 


Modern De Quinceys 


A horrifying new series of “confessions of an opium- 
eater” have been recorded on tape and played out at the 
New York State investigation into the drug traffic. These 
confessions, far from extolling the joys of narcotics, recount 
the begging, prostitution and robbery to which teen-age 
addicts in New York City are driven by their need to secure 
money for habit-forming drugs. Narcotics are peddled even 
in the schools, by students to other children, and taken under 
the innocent eye of the teacher ; they are even more freely 
obtainable from salesmen in hotels, bars, chemists’ shops and 
amusement centres, under the less innocent eyes of the 
police. Reluctantly the Superintendent of Schools has had 
to agree that there might be as many as 1,500 addicts among a 
school population of 300,000, and 6,000 teen-age addicts in 
the city. This is one more nail in the coffin which the 
Republicans, who control the state, hope to have ready for 
the Democrats in the city before the next mayor is elected. 


The spread of the drug-habit to young people is marked 
in all big cities, but New York, partly because it is a great 
port, leads the shameful procession. The Federal Hospital 
at Lexington, Keniucky, admitted 440 minors last year for 
rehabilitation, com ared with one in 1940; half came from 
New York. This hospital, the only one of its kind, is desper- 
ately overcrowded, despite the widespread, though erroneous, 
belief that a conviction is the only passport to a cure. Volun- 
tary groups in New York are pressing for a new institution 
where young victims can be segregated from hardened cases 
and cured without any stigma attaching to them. A new 
experimental programme of rehabilitation is also to be tried 
in one of the state prisons for women. 


Prevention, which would be better than cure, is made diffi- 
cult by the under-manning of federal and state enforcement 
agencies, for reasons of economy, and by the enormous 
profitability of the traffic. With heroin selling at $300 a 
pound in Turkey, and $100,000 a pound in the United areas 
the temptation for a seaman to bring in a small fortune 
strapped to his body is hard to resist; pedlars make a 100 
per cent profit. The nation’s yearly drug bill is put at $250 
million a year, without including the sales of marijuana, @ 
variety of hemp which can be grown in any backyard. 
Nevertheless, Mr Anslinger, head of the Federal Narcotics 
Bureau, believes the traffic can be stamped out if judges are 
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forced to give heavy sentences ; pediars in the New York 
area have moved to Manhattan from Brooklyn, where maxi- 
mum sentences are usual. A House Committee has now 
approved a Bill giving the Narcotics Bureau what it wants. 
Jail sentences of five, ten and twenty would be manda- 
tory under it for second and third violations of the federal 
laws against importation, sale, or concealment of narcotics, 
and there could be no suspended sentences for repeaters. 


* x * 


Rounding Up Reds 


The government has begun the second stage of its 
round-up of the leaders of the Communist Party by proceed- 
ing against the twenty-one members who, it is alleged, will 
be taking over the party organisation from the eleven whose 
convictions were recently <onfirmed by the Supreme Court. 
The new charges, like the old, are of conspiring to overthrow 
the government by force, and are brought under the Smith 
Act. The Supreme Court’s decision established that this 
Act is constitutional and cleared the way for the Administra- 
tion to proceed against Communists by the road which it has 
always thought was the best, even if the longest. 


Congress has tried a number of supposedly shorter routes. 
One of these was the establishment of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, which is at present trying to decide 
whether the Communist Party is a group dominated from 
abroad and therefore obliged to register with the Department 
of Justice. The members of the Board hold only temporary 
appointments because Senator McCarran, who was respon- 
sible for the Act establishing the Board, has obstinately 
refused to conduct hearings on their confirmations. He 
doubtless enjoys the sense of power that this gives him over 
what ought to be an independent body, but his excuse for 
delay has now been removed by the resignation, through 
illness, of the chairman of the Board, Mr Seth Richardson. 
Mr Richardson, in his own words “a life-long contentious 
Republican,” would seem, from his reactionary views on both 
domestic and foreign affairs, to be a man very much to Mr 
McCarran’s taste. But as chairman of the President’s 
Loyalty Board, which passes on the reliability of government 
employees, he showed a judicial impartiality which was more 
than Mr McCarran could stomach. The outstanding example 
of this was the case of Mr William Remington, who was 
cleared of disloyalty while in federal service, but was later 
convicted of perjury for denying that he had been a Com- 
munist before he worked for the government. 


Mr Richardson believed that to have dismissed Mr Rem- 
ington would have left “no room for a change of heart,” 
the objection which Mr Justice Burton advanced to the 
Supreme Court’s decision upholding the anti-Communist 
oath required of its mere by the City of Los Angeles. 
The decision, accompanied by a rider that those unable to 
take the oath should not be dismissed simply because they 
had ance been affiliated with the Communist Party, would 
seem to establish the constitutionality of the loyalty oaths 
now required by many state and city governments. The 
Regents of the University of California have, however, at 
last given up their attempt to insist on a special loyalty oath 
for the staff at the university only. Dr Tolman, the leader 
of the professors who lost their jobs because of their refusal 
to be singled out in this way, has just received an honorary 


degree from Yale University in recognition of his valiant 
acltace of freedom of the mind. 


* * * 


_ Shipping Stoppage 

The American Export Lines’ new SS Constitution, due 
to sail on her maiden voyage to the Mediterranean this week, 
looked like having her debut postponed as a result of the 
refusal of the 60,000 members of the National Maritime 
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Union, the Marine Engineers’ Association and the America 
Radio Association to work without a contract. The |, : 
named union is the only one of the three employed “ 
Pacific coast routes but, since no vessel may sail without 4 
wireless operator, shipping has been tied up on both ones 
since last Friday, for the first time in three years. 

About 650 ships will gradually be affected as they come 
into port and the anxiety of the owners to prevent such , 
disruption of passenger traffic in the middle of the tourig 
season explains, according to the unions, why President 
Truman was asked to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act and thus 
delay the strike for eighty days. The President did not 
however, feel justified in doing this, since the unions had 
per to move all emergency and defence cargoes, for 

orea and elsewhere, This guarantee permitted the dis. 
patch of the first shipment of grain for India under the 
$190 million loan authorisation which Congress has at last 
allowed the President to sign. But Marshall Aid deliveries. 
half of which must by law be carried in American bottoms, 
will not necessarily be regarded as emergency cargoes. (il 
tanker and collier crews were not concerned in the dispute, 
nor were foreign ships whose crews do not belong to 
American unions. 


The NMU, which sets the pattern for the other unions, 
is demanding a 40-hour, instead of a 48-hour, week at sea, 
an increase of 25 per cent in pay (an able-bodied seaman at 
present gets $248 a month pilus bonuses and overtime), holi- 
days with pay and other minor benefits. The employers 
say that this would add another $170 million a year to the 
already high operating costs of the American merchant 
marine and would be far above the increases permitted by 
the Wage Stabilisation Board. During the eight weeks of 
negotiations that preceded the stoppage, the companies 
proposed a pay rise of 10 per cent and a less generous scheme 
for financing holidays, but no change in hours. They have 
refused to improve this offer and, although the unions insist 
that they are anxious to negotiate, the government mediators 
have so far found no readiness to compromise on either side. 
At the time of going to press, there is no sign of a settlement 
except possibly on the West Coast. 
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* * * 


Paper Bullets 


Barbed words have been flying across the world’s longest 
undefended border. Four Canadian newsprint manufac- 
turers have announced that they will raise their prices by 
$10 a ton on July rst. This will bring the price of Canadian 
newsprint in New York to $116 a ton, only $4 a ton short 
of the peak reached in the nineteen-twenties, and more than 
twice. what it was ten years ago. As the United States buys 
5,000,000 of the 6,000,000 tons of newsprint it uses from 
Canada, publishers will have to find an additional $60 million 
or so a year. It is conceded that rising costs make a some- 
what higher price inevitable ; ceiling prices charged by 
American producers are likely to be raised by $3 or $4 4 102 
soon. But the extent of the Canadian advance, coup! 
with the profits the Canadian newsprint companies i 
carning, has brought the now familiar charge of gousimé 
both from Congressmen and us officials of the 
Administration. The new price oe tower, been found to 
be justified by the Canadian Cabinet. 

Mr DiSalle, the Price Administrator, believes the su" 
is bigger than the mere addition of $60 million 2 yea 
the bloodstream of inflation; he notes that some peopl 
are asking whether the United States should continue © 
control its export prices when other countries do not limit 
cheirs,, ged -Saly Yaak Sts directly contrary to the cal" 


principle of a joint defence effort that essential materia 
should be permitted to flow to the highest market, real” 
less of need. This is a principle of relatively recent adopuon 
in the United States, and most of the mewsprint-huné’) 
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democracies might dispute whether the giant appetites of the 
American newspapers represent a genuine need. 

Among the means of frustrating the advance which are 
being discussed is the imposition of a ceiling on the prices 
which might be paid for imported newsprint, if this were 
found legal, and retaliation by the withdrawal of defence 
contracts placed in Canada. are tactless speculations 
so soon after Mr Lester Pearson, the Secretary for External 
Affairs, underlined Canada’s independence by saying publicly 
that while Canada is anxious to support the United States 
in the leadership she is giving to the free world, she was 
not willing to be an echo of else’s voice. The 
publishers, at least, have no illusions about their need for 
Canadian newsprint ; while groaning at the prospect of the 
new burden, they are counselling Mr DiSalle to do nothing 
rash until he, Mr Wilson, the defence mobiliser, and Mr 
Eric Johnston, the economic stabiliser, have seen what a 
friendly talk will do. 


Shorter Notes 


This week President Truman signed the new Military 
Manpower Bill, which reduces the conscription age to 184 
from 19, lengthens the period of service from 21 to 24 
months and extends conscription until June 30, 1955. It 
also lowers physical and mental standards and withdraws 
deferment from men whose only dependant is a wife. The 
Bill sets up the framework for a universal military training 
programme to replace the draft after the present emergency 
is passed, but Congress will have a chance to reconsider this 
programme before it actually begins. 


* 


Fine weather made May an excellent growing month and 
the wheat crop took full advantage of it. As a result it is 
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expected that over a billion bushels of wheat will again be 
harvested this year, over 20 per cent more than was fore- 
cast in the pessimistic May crop report. But this will only 
be just enough to cover domestic needs and the increased 
export demand arising from the greater number of American 
troops abroad and the need for relief shipments to India 
and Korea. 
* 


In 1950 some 300,000 Americaas visited countries recety- 
ing Marshall Aid, nearly 20 per cent more than in 1949. 
SESE LPCTE MENT 2408 RO 52: ee OE ee eee 
year before. 


* 


Telephone subscribers in Englewood, New Jersey, will 
soon have no need to call the exchange in order to talk to 
their friends in Sam Francisco. Plans have been announced 
by the Bell System enabling long-distance calls to be dialled, 
and it is hoped delays will be reduced to a matter of seconds. 
The equipment should be installed by the end of the year 
and the plan will include cities such as San Francisco, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Boston. At first the system 
will only work one way, but in time, no doubt, San Francisco 
will be dialling direct calls to Englewood. 


* 


It may not be long before the Fuller Brush man is 
relegated to legend, for the Supreme Court has decided that 
local governments have the right to regulate door-to-door 
selling, provided they do not discriminate between salesmen 
or products. No one knows how many communities baa 
such activities or the volume of business done in this way, 
but over half the country’s magazine subscriptions are 
collected by this method, which is often hard to distinguish 
from blackmail. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Development of Central Africa 


HE case for the federation of British Central Africa rests 

—at least in part—on economic considerations. It has 

been argued, officially, that these three territories of Southern 

Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are so inter- 

dependent that if they are to be developed to the full, they 

must be very closely associated in their economic planning. 

~Three separate administrations will not ensure economic 
security, and a slump in the price of their main products 

could be disastrous if the risks are not spread. 

The three territories cover 480,000 square miles (apart 
from lakes)—nearly nine times the size of England. They 
carry a population of something over six million, divided 
with rough equality between the three ; only 169,000 are 
Europeans, and of them 
129,000 are in Southern [ 

Rhodesia. ‘The combined |‘*~ RAILWAYS 
national income in 1949 || s.”” PROJECTED 
was no more than {113 ny 





Until the war, mining—mainly gold—had been So 
Rhodesia’s largest source of wealth. But by 1950 ead 
industry had become the major activity. Factory indus. 
tries have grown more than sixfold since 1938. The 
most important secondary industries are sugar-refin; 
baking, grain-milling, bacon and meat preserving, brewing 
mineral waters, tobacco manufacturing, oilseed crushin 
soap, textiles, metal manufactures, building materials. paper, 
printing and publishing. The foundations of a big textile 
industry and of an iron and steel industry are being laid 
and about £1,000,000 worth of coal a year is produced, 
Tobacco and agricultural production has also increas; 
significantly and tobacco exports last year were valued at 
_ nearly £12 million, 

Northern —_ Rhodesia’: 
economy is based on the 
prosperous copper indus- 
try. There are efforts to 


anliian, or under £20 er ) Cong ae , evens a increasing 
a r year. s | at tobacco and agricultural 
Southern Rhodesia contri- x= = er" \ RORTHERN en production od queens 
buted £73 million, oth Ny AO RESIA ing secondary industri. 
Northern Rhodesia £27 5 im aw-milling is successful 
million and Nyasaland = al De 7 and important. and 2 
£13 million. _ubit - ‘ cement works will be in 


These, then — Euro- 
peans apart — are poor 
populations, yet the 
potentialities for develop- 
ment are known to be 
large. How rapid econo- 
mic development could be 
has already been indicated 
by the extraordinary pro- 
gress, at least in the 
Rhodesias, in the last 15 
years. Since 1938 the 
value of gross industrial 
output has increased more 
than fivefold in Southern 
Rhodesia and in 1949 it f= > °° MT ah 
was £44,891,000. Mineral Crees. wey 
production, on the other hand, has increased by only 47 per 
cent to £11,293,000. Revenue has expanded from {3,500,000 
to over £16 million in 1950. From 1939 to 1949 Northern 
Rhodesia’s mineral production has increased three and a half 
times to {35,500,000 and its revenue four times to £12 
million. Industrial production figures are not available for 
earlier years, but in 1948 they stood at £19,917,000 and in 
1949 at £29,243,000. Nyasaland’s wealth has grown more 
slowly ; its revenue was {1,000,000 in 1939 and £3,000,000 
in 1950. The index of output per worker rose in Southern 
Rhodesia from 100 in 1938 to 118 in 1948. 


The external trade figures are equally impressive : — 


See 
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| Imports (£000) | Exports (£000) 
| 1938 | 1999 | 1938 | 394g 
itntetilcenideimaemnitinnt ntl coacineteiei intrested iiiaishisa heise yo 8 
} a 
S. Rhodesia ........... 9,673 | 54,586 10,574 | 29,621 
N. Rhodesia ........... 6,168 | 21,266 | 10,027 | 32'753 
534 | 5592 | 960 | 45690 
£15,375 | £81,444 | £21,561 | £67,064 








production by 1951, but 
the remaining manufa- 
turing firms are on a small 
scale. Tobacco is a valu- 
able cash crop, but agri- 
culture in general has 
contend with _ serious 
natural disadvantages. 
Nyasaland relies on agri- 
culture—tobacco, tea and 
cotton. Tung oil is i 
creasingly valuable and 
there is an important fish- 
ing industry. There 1s 
no mineral production, 
though asbestos, coal and 
bauxite are known (0 
exist ; and there is very little secondary industry. 

The impressive development of the area as a whole has 
been based on the export trade to countries overseas. But 
the economic case for federation rests on their interdepen- 
dence. In what way, then, are they interdependent? In 
some measure, in their labour supply. Thirty-one out of 
every 1,000 Northern Rhodesia Africans on in = 
Rhodesia ; 39 of every 1,¢ eeeend ricans wor 
Southern Rhodesia, oa oe in Northern Rhodesia. Thes 
mae striking when related to = total of ae 
in em - In 1949, for example, only 41 per 
the Africans in cnalamaaan in Southern Rhodesia were 
indigenous ; in Northern Rhodesia the figure was 80 per cent. 
There is also interdependence between the Northem 
Rhodesian mines and Southern Rhodesia’s coal—at the 
moment copper production is restricted through shortage «! 
coal. Cotton production in Nyasaland feeds the textile 
industry of Southern Rhodesia, which finds markets in the 
other two territories. In Southern Rhodesia’ 
secondary industries find this a useful outlet. Souther 
Rhodesia is also a natural distribution centre for Northem 
Rhodesia—the value of its re-exports to this territory 
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was £3,000,000 in 1949. The total internal trade between 
the three territories was £8,000,000 compared with a total 
external trade of £148 | =. Southein Rhodesis has 
Currency Board on which the other territories are repre- 
sented. There is no exclusive trade or customs t 
between the three. Nyasaland and a portion oes 
Rhodesia are governed by the Congo Basin treaties and so 
are preclu from granting preferences on customs 
duties. 


Movements of Labour 


None of these facts give convincing proof of far-reaching 
mutual dependence. ¢ migration of labour is by no means 
confined to these three territories. Ten in every 1,000 
Southern Rhodesian Africans work in the Union, so do 8 
of every 1,000 Northern Rhodesians, and 20 of every 1,000 
Nyasalanders. Many African employees from Portuguese 
territory and from Tanganyika also migrate southwards. 
Total trade between the three territories in 1949 was only 
5 per cent of their total external trade. The Rhodesias trade 
far more with the Union than with each other. Even the 
argument that a large, diverse economy is necessary to 
counter the disastrous effects of a possible trade depression 
does not bear close examination. A world depression would 
in any case involve all the main exports of all three terri- 
tories. But a major slump is unlikely in the foreseeable 
future, with the defence and production needs of America, 
Britain and Western Europe stretched to the limit; 
even apart from rearmament the United States is 
becoming a net importer of raw materials, particularly of 
non-ferrous ores, of which Central Africa is an important 
producer. 

The great difficulty for this whole area is transport. Each 
territory looks outwards for the overwhelming part of its 
trade, yet each is . The main outlet is the port 
of Beira in Portuguese East Africa, and its capacity 
has been consistently inadequate to handle the volume 
of trade since the war. In June, 1950, a convention was 
signed under which the Portuguese Government have 
agreed to develop the bo in return for guarantees that 
it will be fully used. Rhodesias (but not Nyasaland) 
have an alternative outlet in the South African ports, but 
the distance is too great for them to be used for the basic 
export traffic. Yet another alternative for N. Rhodesia is 
on the west coast at Lobito Bay; but this means using 
the Portuguese and Belgian railways and a recent agreement 
is waiting approval. haul is too long to be of use to 
Southern Rhodesia, The road system of all three territories 
is inadequate for heavy traffic. An inter-territorial route 
from South Africa right up to the Sudan was agreed at the 
Johannesburg Transport Conference last October. Railways 
link the Rhodesias with South Africa, but the line is single- 
track and also has insufficient carrying capacity. Northern 
Rhodesia is considering a link with the East African railway 
system ; the Nyasaland railways are already linked with 
Beira, 


Case for Federation 


The economic case for federation is not, therefore, con- 
vincing. If the economic dependence of the territories were 
the main consideration, would not a transport union, a 
Customs union (as treaties permit) and certain common 
administrative arrangements from the South African border 
to Kenya, meet the case equally well ? That there is vast 
scope for development is not in doubt, and this may be 
carried out more easily if the territories form part of a bigger 
unit, though not necessarily the unit now proposed. But 
the real case for federation in Central Africa is political, 


Rot economic. 


% 
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Canberra Seeks More Power 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue 20th Commonwealth Parliament has opened in Can- 
berra amid scenes of great splendour, celebrating the Golden 
Jubilee of the achievement of federation in Australia. Mr 
Menzies, the Prime Minister, heads a ministry which now 
commands a majority in both Houses of Parliament, thus 
resolving the political deadlock between the two chambers 
which had made effective government impossible. To 
achieve this, Mr Menzies resorted earlier in the year to the 
drastic constitutional expedient of a double dissolution, which 
had been invoked only once before since federation. 


It is ironical that, at the very moment when the nation is 
celebrating the jubilee of the coming into being of the 
Commonwealth Parliament, that body itself finds it virtually 
impossible to legislate on a numbér of vital issues because 
of the meticulous care taken by the makers of the Constitu- 
tion to ensure that the Federal Legislature should not have 
too much power. As a result, Mr Menzies, despite the 
clear mandate from the people at two general elections, finds 
himself unable to legislate against the Communists and very 
uncertain about the gee t the Commonwealth possesses 
in the economic fiel 


The Menzies Government has made the issue of Com- 
munism its most important policy plank. Action was taken 
to outlaw the Communist Party and confiscate its property 
soon after the Government took office in December, 1949, 
but the High Court declared by a six to one majority that 
the enabling legislation was in peacetime ultra vires the 
Constitution. This was a severe blow to the Government, 
and it raises the possibility that other legislation, both 

resent and future, might be in jeopardy because of the 
ure basis on which rest most of the current and pro- 
spective economic controls, 

For instance, the Government’s plans to bring down a 
defence preparations Bill early in the new session of the new 
Parliament might well lead to another appeal to the High 
Court, on the grounds that measures needed to place the 
nation on a “ semi-wartime ” footing under a “ ime ”’ 
National Security Act could not be legally sustained. It was 
only through the use of its wartime powers that the Federal 
Government was able to assume complete control of the 
economic life of the nation between 1939 and 1945. The 
Government has no peacetime powers as such to exercise 
what would be tantamount to a wartime direction over 
industry. Should it attempt to do so, there would certainly 
be a challenge in the High Court by affected parties, 


Defence and Finance 


On the control of new capital issues the Government is 
already facing a challenge in the High Court about the 
validity of the present regulations, and upon the Court’s 
decision much of the future pattern of peacetime economic 
control will depend. This point was referred to by the 
Governor-General (Mr McKell) in opening Parliament on 
June 12th. Mr McKell said: 


The extent of the powers of Parliament over defence 
preparations have been rendered doubtful, though the 
matter may be to an extent cleared up by proceedings in the 
High Court. 


There would be fierce opposition in Australia today to 


any deliberate direction of t ; while in other 
of economic control, culsite dhieel — 
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States both in peace as well as in war. This confirmed the 
Commonwealth Government as the sole income taxing 
authority in Australia, since it assumed this power with the 
assent of the States in 1942. The Federal Government is 
thus not completely helpless in the economic field, but its 
lack of jurisdiction over certain vital phases of economic life 
makes difficult any all-embracing policy. 


What, then, is the way out of the present constitutional 
impasse, which springs from the limited sovereignty granted 
to the Federal Parliament by the framers of the Constitution ? 
As the Melbourne Age points out: 

Nobody looking at the record can fail to realise that the 
machinery devised half a century ago is grotesquely out of 
date and seriously inadequate for the highly important 
obligations of the national Government, the range and scale 
of which have grown enormously in the last two decades. 


The solution, in theory, seems simple. The Constitution 
can be amended to provide for modern conditions if a 
majority of electors and a majority of States agree to do 
so by a referendum poll. That is the logical and obvious 
way out of the impasse. It would be a way out of the 
Government’s dilemma in dealing with the Communists, for 
here the Commonwealth Parliament’s will to legislate has 
been frustrated by the High Court and not by the Labour 
Party. A referendum would likewise resolve the difficulty of 
legislating in peacetime on matters which normally fall to 
the Federal Parliament only in wartime. 


Strain of the Straitjacket 


For a number of persistent and deep-seated reasons, how- 
ever, Australian electors are exceedingly reluctant to endow 
the Federal Government with any more power. It is a reflec- 
tion of the mortal fear that any power given to the Common- 
wealth must redound to the detriment of the States. It is 
illogical but nevertheless a no mean factor in Australian 
politics. Therefore, before risking an unfavourable refer- 
endum verdict, the Government is likely first to make a bid 
to obtain reference of the appropriate powers by the States 
to the Commonwealth. Alternatively, it could invite the 
States to co-operate with the Commonwealth in passing 
identical legislation. 

If both these courses fail—as well they might, because 
of the political differences of the States (New South Wales, 
Tasmania, and Queensland have Labour governments)—the 
Government, to quote again the Governor-General, “ will 
bring forward a measure for the amendment of the Common- 
wealth Constitution.” Thus, the Menzies Government’s 
main task in the opening months of the new Parliament will 
be not so much to legislate, but to prepare the way constitu- 
tionally for legislation, the validity of which will be beyond 
doubt. Its foremost task will be to convince either the State 
Legislatures or the people as a whole that modern times 
demand more than a “ horse and buggy” Constitution, and 
that the Government will be weak and ineffectual if the 
National Parliament continues in its present straitjacket. 


Indonesia’s Lack of Order 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


ALtTHouGH the new Indonesian Republic has now been 
independent for a year and a half, there is still sadly little 
evidence of any real internal stability. This rich territory, 
occupying an important strategic and economic position. fn 
the eastern world, is bound to disappoint the optimists so 
long as there is such an acute lack of competent men in 
public office. Even some of the recently appointed new 
cabinet ministers made “tub thumping” speeches before 
their first cabinet meeting. Such speeches are directed at 
the mob, but those who deliver them do not realise that such 
outpourings do nothing to help their country along. The 
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stable type of man in public life receives little or no 
couragement as he is immediately termed “colonial ” by al 
and sundry. And this is a most opprobrious epithet these 
days. 

Meanwhile little or nothing is done to deal effectiy 
the lawless elements. The numerous murders dy 
last eighteen months are a black page in Indonesia’s record. 
but even blacker are the less than half-hearted attempis i 
bring murderers to justice. However, law and order Cannot 
be obtained when police and army are poorly and irregularly 
paid. The army is involved in many of the thefts of cars ang 
produce, but its members almost invariably go scot-frec 
Theft, indeed, is the order of the day: factories and estates 
have to count on losing regularly up to 25 per cent of their 
production—an almost incredible and ruinous figure. Some 
rubber estates are tapping three times daily, once for the 
owning company, once for the labourers themselves, and once 
at night for the surrounding villagers. At other estates the 
labourers tap and give the owning company what they think 
fit, the estate staff being prohibited from going into the 
gardens. 


In the harbours nothing is safe.. Recently a ship berthed 
with a cargo of tinned Japanese sardines. The unloading 
coolies were into this cargo like lightning, but it so happened 
that a ship carrying tinned American sardines came into the 
berth ahead—with the result that the Japanese sardines were 
just left flat and the swarm of locusts invaded the American 
ship. On the inter-island steamers, officers are not allowed 
to go into the holds and cargo is ransacked right and leit. 
Indeed, one crew, seeing that they were carrying bales of 


ely with 
ring the 





textiles, sent.one of their members ashore to fetch a sewing 
machine so that during the voyage what clothes they needed 
could be run up according to taste from the bales at hand. 
The harbours are also in a shocking state from the point of 
view of organisation. Goods are not cleared golly enough 
and the ports are so congested that, in the case of Tandjong 
Priok—the port to Djakarta—there was recently a sug- 


gestion that. it might be to close the port for a 
month. The Customs only work from 8 to 12 o'clock, and 
from 1 to 3; if one wants goods cleared in reasonable time 
it is necessary to slip a §0 rupiah note in amongst the import 
permits. 


The Menace from Labour 


On the labour side things are chaotic.” The country jus! 
cannot afford a 40-hour week at this juncture, and the unions, 
Communistic as they are, do all in: their power to keep down 
production and stir up strife. Strikes are called when the 
labourers themselves have not the slightest idea of why they 
are striking ; but the unions follow the pattern of action 

down by the Chinese Ambassador. Intimidation is the order 
of the day as a union weapon in controlling its members ; 
this was even upon with approval by 4 recent 


Minister of Labour. At discussions between employers 
unions, the invariable cry from the latter is “ exploitation of 
The unions themselves never account for 


labour.” 
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Coventry Climax 
fork-lift trucks 
put production 


up! 


This is a machine for cutting non- 
productive time. It carries, lifts, stacks 
and loads almost any material up to 
6,000 Ibs. at a time — swiftly, deftly, 
economically. Think of your present 
costs in moving and storing; the cost 
of handling and trundling by old- 
fashioned methods; and you will see 
how, with this machine, these non- 
productive costs may be cut and your 
output increased — forthwith. 


C OVENTRY CLIMAX fork litz trucks 


details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 52 
Aare CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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funds, but when a strike is called expect the employer to 
may. Even so, after a recent strike at a cigarette factory in 
Djakarta, the union official concerned demanded 25 rupias 
from each monthly paid employee and a full day’s pay from 
each daily paid employee, in all about 3,500 rupias “ for 
services rendered.” 

Economically, Indonesia is like a house built on sand. 
Very few even of the intelligentsia realise the extent to which 
the country depends on world market — for its income 
from exports. Costs continue to go up but rubber prices are 
slowly descending, and sooner or later someone will have 
to say to the labourer “ your daily wage must go down.” 
Then the fat will be in the fire, and the danger to Indonesia 
from Communism greatly increased. There is, however, 
nothing inevitable yet about the Communists capturing 
power. Although the present picture is so discouraging, 
the government could still take matters in hand if it had 
the courage of its best convictions—and if the Chinese and 
Russians do not make any further startling ess in the 
rest of eastern and southern Asia. Indonesia’s need is to 
keep the hotheads in placé, to get down to restoring law 
and order even if this means using extreme measures, and 
to accept the advice of foreign technical experts however 
unpalatable. 


Land Reform in China—I 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN CHINA] 


EXCLUDING Tibet, but including Formosa, China has an 
area of something over 2,500,000 square miles, No definite 
figures of its population are known, but it numbers some- 
thing over 400 million, representing one-fifth of the world’s 
population. Its average density of about 170 persons per 
square mile does not seem great at first sight, since France 
has a density of just under 200 persons, while that of this 
country is over 500. But in China the localised concentra- 
tions are very large ; 83 per cent of the population lives on 
17 per cent of the land, while only about 20 per cent can be 
described as urban and half of these are connected in one 
way or another with agriculture. With only 10 per cent of 
the land of China at present arable and around 1,500 people 
living on every square mile of cultivated land the true 
pressure of the population becomes apparent. Even though 
the Chinese farmer is an intensive producer, the continually 
expanding population of his country presents him with an 
ever-increasing problem. 


A fundamental social problem has for long been the mal- 
distribution of the land, with a great concentration of owner- 
ship in the hands of a relatively small proportion of the popu- 
lation. Though China still suffers from a lack of reliable 
statistical material, Kuomintang figures indicate that before 
the war landlords and rich farmers, representing 10 per cent 
of the rural households, owned 51 per cent of the land, the 
rest being divided between the middle peasants (22 per cent 
of the households, 25 per cent of the land) and the poor 
peasants and labourers (68 per cent and 22 per cent); the 
official figures of the present regime state that 10 per cent 
of the rural population controlled 70-80 per cent of the land. 
Whichever evidence is accepted, the maldistribution is 
evident. 

The actual holdings themselves are small, as was demon- 
strated by a prewar official investigation of a sample area, 
which showed that 20 per cent of the land was cultivated by 
poor and middle peasants in holdings of up to five acres ; 17 
per cent by rich peasants with 5-8 acres ; while the remaining 
63 per cent belonged to small and large landlords owning 
from 8 acres of land upwards, mostly let out in small lots. 
The rents charged were almost always very high, 50 per cent 

of the nap Sans quite a normal amount: this was recog- 
nised by the Kuomintang, which introduced a law i 
rents to a maximum of 37} per cent, but this never seemed 
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to have been applied in practice. Usury was also prevalent 
When the Chinese set up the Central Peop|, 
Government in the autumn of 1949, one of their firs, act; 
was to issue their “ Common ” as the basis of the 


new regime’s general internal and external policies. [p ;); 
it is stated (Article 27) that “ Agrarian reform is the neces” 
condition for the 


power and for its ne the nation’s productive 


y everywhere. 
The immediate purpose of the Agrarian Reform Lay j 
to implement that part of Article 3 of the Common Pr. 
gramme which stipulates the systematic transformation of 
“the feudal and semi-feudal land ownership system into , 
— of peasant land .” This intention is mad: 

by the first section of the Law which states: 

The land ownership Airy feudal exploitation by the 


sha ! and the system of peasan 
land ownership introduced in order to set free the runl 


productive forces, develop agricultural production and thy; 

pave the way for New China’s industrialisation. 

The second section covers the scope of confiscation and 
requisition. The landlord loses all his land, draught animals, 
farm implements and surplus grain and his “ houses in the 
countryside,” all else remaining untouched. Agricultura! 
land belonging to ancestral shrines (which occupy relatively 
large ce ,» religious orders, schools and other organisi- 
tions come under requisition, but with provision for 
compensation for lost income where the local “ People’s 
Government ” thinks it necessary. 


Exemption for Industry 


Industrial and commercial premises are in the main 
exempt. A partial exemption is also given to “ revolutionary 
men, dependents of martyrs, workers, staff members, 
essional peopie, pedlars” and certain others who rent 
out land, but who are either unable to work or are employed 
usefully elsewhere. They are not classified as landlords and 
are allowed to retain a pe he large part of their original 
holdings. Though the loses virtually all his land, 
the “ rich peasant” is allowed to keep all the land he culti- 
vates personally or with hired labour. He is likewise allowed 
to keep small portions of rented-out land, although in certain 
unspecified “ special areas ” this can be requisitioned. 
Section three is devoted to the manner of distribution of 
the requisitioned land, which is to be taken over by the 


local ts’ association for “ equal, equitable and rational 
distribution to peasants who have little or no land and 
who have no means of ion.” As far as possible 


the land is to go to its present tiller. The small land-ownmng 
peasant who receives redistributed land is to be allowed 
to have in toto more than a previously landless peasant. 
Landlords who have “reformed” or who are not Col 
— i ” are also to receive equal parcels 0 
» providing “ are willing to earn a living 
cultural work. Ber 0 land if available for oe olor 
tionists, traitors, war criminals, counter-revolutionariss 


guilty of crimes, or criminals who have 
persistently sabotged, agrarian reform.” Exemption & 


given to innocent members of their families. 


The machinery for carrying out the reform is to be 4 
local peasant committee, aided by a travelling “ peopl’ 
tribunal,” the job of which is, according to Article 32, 

To try to punish, ing to law, hated — 
elements who have committed crimes, whom 


masses of the people demand to be brought to justice, and 
all such persons who resist or violate the provisions of 
Agrarian Reform Law and decrees. 


(To be concluded) 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Ministry of Materials 


= Ministry of Materials is a product of the present 
raw material shortage, but it could still be accepted 
as a step forward even in a more peaceful era without 
the strains of rearmament. A White Paper published 
last week-end set out the functions to be assigned to the 
Lord Privy Seal and his new department and these are to 
be debated in the House next week. The Ministry is 
essentially a procurement department in its widest sense: 
It will be the duty of the Minister of Materials to do 
everything possible to ensure adequate supplies of the 
materials with which he is concerned. Where they are dealt 
with on public account, he will be responsible for their pur- 
chase and sale. Where appropriate, he will take steps to 
increase the production of materials of which supplies are, 
or may become, inadequate, to promote their economical use, 
salvage and recovery and to develop the production and use 
of substitutes. 
The actual buying and selling of those materials on public 
account will be the administrative work of the depart- 
ment. Its policy, however, will cover a wider field. It 
will assess current and future trends in supply ; it will 
be responsible for detecting a threatened shortage before 
it arises and for taking appropriate action to forestall it. 
If such a department had existed four years ago, the 
impact of the present dearth of sulphur, and indeed of 
most other raw materials, on British industry could have 
been considerably reduced. Nobody would pretend that 
the new Ministry will be omniscient ; it is as likely to 
misjudge future trends as any other government depart- 
ment or any business concern. But the fact that its work 
will cover nearly all the essential raw materials will give 
weight to its judgments and enable it to act quickly and 
consistently—in short, its job will be to.devise and follow 
a commodity policy that is realistic and productive. 


The conservation of supplies, the recovery of salvage 
and the development of substitutes are all important 
aspects of procurement and their inclusion in the respon- 
sibilities of the new department is wise. These tasks of 
the new department may in time expand to include 
development of production in colonial territories. 
Colonial development has in the past been hampered by 
the cautious attitudes of the Ministry of Supply and the 
Board of Trade and the spectre of surpluses; the 
need for a great increase in supplies of primary materials 
had been put in the background. Mr Stokes’s task is 
to put this need right in the foreground. 


Similarly, the Minister of Materials will represent the 
British Government at international commodity con- 
ferences ; thus in future it will be possible for one single 
authority to take a synoptic view of all commodity 
problems. Again, a Minister who can search the world 
for scarce materials has his valuable uses. Mr Stokes 
lost no time in going to Washington and rumour credits 
him with securing more sympathy for the British case 


in seven days than the Government had been able to 
secure in several years—and in present conditions, more 
sympathy may well mean larger supplies. 


But it is one thing to set out the responsibilities of 
the new Ministry in broad terms ; it is another problem 
to translate them into effective action without causing a 
major administrative upheaval. Since the war, the 
responsibility for raw materials has accompanied the 
responsibility for the using industries—cotton to the 
Board of Trade, non-ferrous metals to the Ministry of 
Supply. This trend has had at least this logic—that the 
interests of the industrial consumers must be properly 
looked after. The present move in that sense might 
seem to be a retrograde step, since it goes some way to 
create a division between procurement and use. This 
is not an argument against the creation of the new 
Ministry ; under present conditions, it is procurement 
that is compelling, and this duty has not been success- 
fully carried out by the production Ministries. But the 
change does raise the problem of where to draw the line 
between the responsibilities of the Ministry of Materials 
and of the departments looking after production. 


b 


The guiding principle in assigning tasks to the new 
Ministry is to make it responsible for raw materials up 
to the point at which they enter into manufacture, leaving 
the interests of industrial consumers to be looked after, 
as hitherto, by the Board of Trade or the Ministry of 
Supply. Where a scheme of allocation of materials is 
already in force, or where one is likely to be introduced, 
the broad division of supplies among the various groups 
of users will continue to be decided by the Cabinet Pro- 
grammes Committee under the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Detailed allocations to firms, where these 
are necessary, will continue to be made by the depart- 
ments responsible for their use, since they have a more 
intimate knowledge of the importance of the various 
users. The Ministry of Materials will thus be respon- 
sible only for the administration of the allocation scheme 
and for seeing that supplies exist to honour the quotas 
given to firms. This arrangement is sensible. It ought 
to give confidence to individual firms, since their sup- 
plies will be allocated by a department that should be 
fully acquainted with their work, while at the same time 
the procurement of supplies and the broad administra- 
tion of the schemes will be under a single control. 


British administrative genius never carries a principle 
to its logical conclusion. The White Paper reveals many 
qualifications to the guiding principle, though each 
anomaly has its special reasons. Metals are fairly straight- 
forward. The Minister of Materials will take over from 
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the Minister of Supply the responsibility for non-ferrous 
and light metals in unwrought forms including ores and 
concentrates, but not the responsibility for the industries 
fabricating these metals. The Minister of Supply, how- 
ever, will remain responsible for the iron and steel 
industry as a whole and will therefore look after the 
procurement of the industry’s basic raw materials 
including manganese ore (except dioxide), ferro- 
manganese and scrap. The new Ministry will take over 
the Board of Trade’s responsibility for chemicals, tex- 
tiles, paper, hides, skins, tanning materials, natural and 
synthetic rubber, carbon black, softwood, hardwood, pit- 
wood, plywood and veneers and a host of minor materials 
ranging alphabetically from abrasives to waxes. The 
three anomalies in this list are chemicals, paper and tex- 
tiles. The procurement of the basic raw materials for 
the chemical industry will be transferred to the Ministry 
of Materials while the Board of Trade will continue to 
look after the chemical industry—except sulphuric acid 
and fertilisers. The reason for this is that sulphuric 
acid cannot be considered separately from sulphur ; since 
one of the more immediate tasks of the new Ministry 
will be to mitigate the scarcity of sulphuric acid by 
developing pyrites and anhydrites to replace elemental 
sulphur, it is essential for it to control sulphuric acid. 
Once this point is accepted, the transfer of fertilisers 
follows as a matter of course. The same argument applies 
to some extent to paper. There is no clear division 
between woodpulp and other paper-making materials and 
finished paper. The choice lay between transferring the 
whole industry to the Ministry of Materials or keeping it 
under the Board of Trade. The Government has chosen 
the former, presumably because woodpulp is one of the 
commodities at present subject to international negotia- 
tion. 

Textiles present a more complicated case. Raw cotton, 
raw wool and other animal fibres will come under the 
new department. But the Board of Trade will still 
exercise its power of appointment of members to the Raw 
Cotton Commission and will still make raw cotton avail- 
able to users, though in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Materials. The cotton industry and the wool textile 
industry will remain under the Board of Trade, which 
will also continue to be responsible for rayon and other 
synthetic fibres. This division of responsibility in the 
textile industry could give rise to serious problems unless 
the closest consultation is assured between the two 
departments at all times. In this the Textile Fibres 
Advisory Committee, which was recently set up, will no 
doubt have great scope. The committee will continue 
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to be under the chairmanship of the Parlia 
Secretary to the Board of Trade but it will now includ. 
a senior representative of the Ministry of Materials. The 
whole of the jute industry has been transferred to the 
new department, since the Jute Control is at presen: 
responsible for the import of jute goods as well as the 
import of raw jute and jute yarns. Again, the choice Was 

keeping it wholly as it stood under one or other 
department. Other fibres such as raw silk, flax, soft and 
hard hemps, coir, kapok, etc, will be within the respon- 
sibility of the Ministry of Materials. In fact the only 
raw materials retained by the Board of Trade will ): 
china clay, diamonds and tobacco. ; 


mentary 


* 


The setting up of this new department is unlikely to 
lead to any immediate change in policy. The appropriat: 
staffs of both the Ministry of Supply and the Board of 
Trade will be transferred ; this will ensure continuity 
of policy—especially price policy. If it is wise, however, 
the new Ministry will question the policies that it must 
for the time being take over. One of the advantages of 
putting responsibility for the procurement of materials 
upon one Minister ought surely to be the application of 
the lessons learnt from one commodity to the case of other 
commodities. Wool, for example, has shown very clearly 
how price can restrict consumption much more effec- 
tively than exhortation or rationing, by compelling 
manufacturers to use cheaper substitutes. Again, the 
Raw Cotton Commission has shown that successful 
government trading implies following rather than forcing 
the market. If the Ministry of Supply had refrained 
from speculation fifteen months ago, British metal users 
would be in a much more comfortable position than they 
are. The new Ministry should include in its first tasks 
a review of methods of governmental procurement and 
pricing policy. 

The first bite at the problem of raw material supplies 
has been a big one—bigger than most people expected. 
But it is still only the first, and it is concerned with the 
two departments that until now have been mainly respon- 
sible for raw materials. Later on, it may be necessary 
to ask why linseed oil (an industrial material) remains with 
the Ministry of Food. Petroleum, which is at present 
considered a fuel rather than a commodity, may in view 
of political developments in the Middle East be the 
subject of international negotiation, in which case, pre- 
sumably, the question of its transfer to the Ministry of 
Materials will be considered. Difficulties of co-ordin- 
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gtien between procurement and use will certainly arise 
end may involve amendments to the proposed outline of 
responsibilities. If, for example, synthetic rubber were 
to become an important industry in Britain it might have 
to be treated like rayon and given back to the Board of 
Trade. Again, the intricate interrelationship of the 
textile industry may require rayon to be moved to the 
Ministry of Materials. Such a step, however, would 
mean transferring the responsibility of the manufacturing 


Unilever 


T takes the highest arts of presentation to make the 

annual reports of the Unilever group readily intelli- 
gible to the average shareholder, and it is no reproach 
to their skilful arrangement of figures and comment to 
say that the Unilever universe remains, in the lay 
investor’s scheme of things, astronomic in range and size 
and correspondingly difficult for him to grasp. He knows 
in a general way that the Dutch and British siblings are 
linked by an agreement to secure that the ordinary divi- 
dends they pay are equivalent in value. What is paid 
by Limited is therefore conditioned by what is paid by 
NV ; immediately, he is plunged into calculations about 
international trading conditions and taxation in the hope 
of measuring his prospects. NV’s dividend is limited 
by a formula that is based, under Dutch law, on the 
capital employed in the business ; to that extent it is 
variable, and the 12 per cent payment for 1950 seems 
to have left something in hand. Given the decision to 
pay 12 per cent, the dividend agreement automatically 
set Limited’s dividend at 134 per cent, a rate that was 
greeted with satisfaction though it involves a most modest 
inroad on the year’s earnings. 


One of the difficulties in a set of accounts of this order 
of complexity is to draw precise lines below which true 
earnings can be struck. It is obvious from the outset 
that the trading experience and accounting results of 
Limited and Unilever differed markedly last year— 
Limited with its rise in balances from trading account 
from £29.8 million to £34.3 million showed a moderate 
gain that cannot have owed very — : 
much to rising stock values, while 
NV’s balances from trading have 
jumped one and a third times from 


the group balances from trading 


Combined 
{£13.3 million to £30.9 million seb -|——_—-_——— sd dnclospe ea ues 
and would have been another 19 | 1950 | a 1950 1949 | 1950 | 
£3,000,000 higher if the Ameri- |—— Re ee eet 
can Lever Brothers Company had | paisnces trom Trading.......--... 29,801,927 34,3i8,448 | 13,267,211 | 30,960,402 | 43,045,238 | 68,248,940 | 
not changed its basis of stock Less:—Provision for depreciation. 8,103,472 | #986.500 | 9,501,967 | 8,926,075 6,604,839 | ‘orn 
valuation to “last in first out. eet mosis | Semmes | Sempaee) aemeaes |: Riabeee) otetes “aaa: | 
Evidently, the advance in turnover Pensions to former Directors. . 26,480 28,300 9,520 9,520 | 36,000 | 37,820 
and in prices in the European and | trading Profit .............606+. | 23,856,968 | 27,547,411} 8,090,497 | 24,633,887 | 31,947,465 | 62,181,298 | 
American markets mainly served ee Se cotenae 602,570 | 659,963 81,303 133,526 | 683,873 | 793,489 
by NV has had a phenomenal Ree Mioccl items... | 186630 | ager? | Saneaas | Vaoneas | atearaas | “austere 
effect on the year’s results, com- etoupitedt. | ee meee ra ee 
pared with the more modest Profit before Taxation ........«+- 25,959,498 | 27,317,775 | 12,361,304} 21,559,890 | 38,320,802 | 48,877,665 
course of Limited’s profits. Uni- | Less:—Taxation on profit ........ 18,620,907 | 15,669,279 | 3,948,117 | 18,790,087 | 17,569,084 | 28,459,366 
lever’s total sales increased last | minority interests ..........c0+-. 611,082 | 650,146 | 560,569 | 541,278 | 1,171,651 | 1,191,424 
year by nearly one-fifth, from | consolidated net Profit .........+. 11,727,509 | 10,998,350 | yaa i | 8,228,525 | 19,580,127 | 19,226,875 
£801 million to £989 million, and Retained by subsidiaries ..-.. | 626,222 | 145,162 | S2s7rai | aaerr4s | ansesoas | Sersoni 


Added to carry forward 


million to £65.2 million ; it is 





LEVER BROTHERS AND UNILEVER 


Equity Dividend........ 


Tose by one half, from £43-1 To general reserve ...... 


te 756,471 | 973,713 1,438,856 | 1,940,030 | 2,195,327 | 2,913,743 
me 2,000,000 | 2,151,512 ch | 652,972 | 2,000,000 | 2,804,484 
ican 353,763 | 336,910 87,868 118,601 441,631 455,511 
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process to the new department, and it might well hamper 
the Ministry of Materials in its prime function of 
securing immediate and long-term relief to possible 
scarcities. These are only a few of the problems that 
may lie ahead.“ Meanwhile a start has been made in the 
right direction, and at first sight it would seem that the 
Minister of Materials has been given ample scope to carry 
out his task of securing an adequate supply of raw 
materials for defence and essential needs. 


Universe 


probable that both comparisons are affected by the 
abnormal demand for raw materials and manu- 
factured products that became evident exactly a 
year ago when the Korean war started. In this sense, 
the year’s results may partly reflect more than a fair 
year’s sales and they have been inflated by a fantastic 
rise in prices which last year carried tallow in New York 
from 6} cents to 16 cents a Ib. and Congo palm oil from 
£81 to £140 a ton. 


* 


Much play has been made with the Unilever figures 
(and indeed with those of other companies recently 
announced) on the score that they are unconscionabiy 
high ; but those who are the first to cry “ exploitation ” 
are the last to understand the effect of a world-wide 
inflation on the true profits and financial foundations of 
a group such as Unilever. Certainly, r> charge of 
rapacity can be levelled against the shareholders of the 
two companies ; there are nearly 200,000 stockholders 
in Limited and a large, but unascertainable, number of 
shareholders in NV, who together received an increase 
in net dividends of rather more than £700,000—a matter 
of a few pounds per head. The largest claims on the 
trading balances are represented by depreciation and 
additional reserves for replacement of fixed assets and 
provisions against stocks ; in total, these sums set aside 
to maintain the real substance of the group’s fixed and 
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working capital have absorbed £15.4 million from the 
year’s revenues, compared with {10.8 million in the 
preceding year. Even so, a true comparison of profit 
before taxation, as shown in the accompanying analysis 
of the consolidated profits, must take account of the sum 
of nearly £2,000,000 brought in by NV from stock 
reserves in 1949, and the big adventitious credits of 
£4,700,000 for the group as a whole that resulted from 
devaluation in that year. When these exceptionai entries 
are removed from the reckoning, the increase in the past 
year’s profits considerably exceeds the £10} million 
shown in the table. In such a situation, there is at least 
one man who is undaunted ; the tax collector has put up 
his claims by practically £11 million, from £17.6 million 
to £28.5 million, and on this footing the consolidated 
net profit of the group, after providing for taxation and 
the maintenance of assets, is actually down on the year— 
from £19.6 million to £19.2 million. Even though the 
fall in the net profit figure is to some extent notional, it 
is an astonishing result for a year of such bounding 
figures, 
* 


The reverse of the inflationary medal is to be seen in 
the consolidated balance sheet. The capital employed 
by the Unilever group as a whole has increased during 
the year by £35.4 million (from £273.5 million to 
£308.9 million), towards which Limited contributed 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


| Limited N.V. 
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£10 million by last year’s debenture stock issue, while 
revenue reserves provided £154 million and capita 
reserves £8,000,000. The whole of this increase jg 
resources has been used to finance a net expansion of 
fixed assets, after depreciation, of £15 million (from 
£153.6 million to £168.6 million) and an increase j, 
stocks of nearly £21 million. So far as Limited jg cop. 
cerned, the report states explicitly that last year’s deben. 
ture issue will go “ by no means all of the way ” toward; 
meeting its increasing demands for working capital and 
extension of fixed assets. The company is seeking power; 
to increase its present borrowing limits, and it is eviden: 
that the directors will have to consider their future capit| 
requirements before this year is out. Whether they may 
feel, when the time comes, that they are justified i 
pursuing a natural inclination towards an increase jp 
Limited’s ordinary capital, or whether the pressure of 
profits tax may lead them to resort, as last year, to 3 
fixed-interest issue (with its disadvantage of a further 
arbitrary distortion imposed on the group’s capital 
structure) remains to be seen. The possibility of 4 
wholesale capital revaluation, on ICI lines, may also arise 
in the future. To judge from the consolidated accounts, 
however, this would be a task of great magnitude, for 
the fixed assets must in many cases represent the book 
values at which they are entered in the subsidiaries’ 
accounts ; they appear at a gross book value of £1433 
million, but there are also premiums arising from the 
acquisition of shares in sub- 
sidiaries amounting to {627 
million which in their nature par- 
take of additional values to b: 


CD 


eo Ree 


we eet placed on the fixed assets. 
1949 1950 1949 1950 | (1949 1950 
| Capita, Emptovep : . ‘ ' , . e 
| Preference capital—parent companien | $6,295,781 | 36,285,751 | 20,031,579 20,051,579 | 16,525,350 | 16,525,330 a 
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they seem to have done in the 
NV empire—the consequences 
fe -vith echall ; | ate distinctly different from those 
| | that are recorded by Limited, 
62,683,773 Which to a much greater extent 
lives in a world of controls and 
government trading. By com- 
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stocks rose much more modestly 
last year than did NV’s (partly 
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country—a point that the group’s critics here might 
have the grace to bear in mind. There is nothing 
in last year’s report that suggests any marked consumer 
resistance to the group’s products in those markets 
where they were sold without rationing. Indeed it 
was in this country (which together with Finland and 
Israel shares the distinction of continuing the rationing 
of edible fats) that sales of margarine actually fell ; in 
the Netherlands, sales of margarine reached a new record, 
end in Western Germany pre-war tonnages were 
restored. The debated question, particularly important 
for Unilever, about the future demand for soap and the 
so-called synthetic detergents remains, it would seem, 
unresolved. Consumption of the synthetic detergents 
continues to increase, particularly in North America ; 
but in the United Kingdom the group found last year 
that the ending of soap rationing promoted a greater 
additional demand for soap powders and toilet soap than 
for detergents. Among the many important points in the 
detailed review of the group’s operations, stockholders 
will not fail to note the marked improvement in turnover 
in soap, edible fat and toilet preparations in the United 
States ; the new management structure, it is stated, “ is 
proving its effectiveness,” and the abolition of the federal 
tax on coloured margarine (a piece of agricultural 
feather-bedding enacted in 1886 and unassailable until 
last year) evidently holds out promise of increased trade 
for the American Lever Brothers company. 
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It is evident from the review of the past year that 
shortages of certain materials were already conspicuous 
towards the end of 1950. Their persistence into 1951 
cannot be making for easy trading conditions, though it 
may be doubted whether shortages have become so 
universal as seriously to threaten the group’s turnover 
as a whole. On a longer term view, it may well be that 
prices rather than supplies confront the group with more 
serious problems. Unilever has made important dis- 
positions against the risk of falling prices—the change 
to a LIFO basis for the American subsidiary and the 
strengthening of the reserves against stocks, which now 
stand at {10.7 million against stocks valued at £143.1 
million, are clear examples. The group has also con- 
tinued the practice of fortifying the current year’s depre- 
ciation provision with a large appropriation against the 
replacement of fixed assets—thereby meeting the full 
burden of replacement on assets “ used up ” during the 
year, though the depreciation provisions for the entire 
period before this practice was adopted would still be 
insufficient to provide for replacement at current price 
levels. Stockholders may feel that the recent increase 
in the dividend provides a new point of departure for 
valuing Unilever ordinary, which at 52s. 3d. ex dividend 
now yield 5% per cent. But they will also acknow- 


ledge that there are few boards who would be more 
insistent than the directors of Unilever on the need to 
preserve the real substance of the group. 








Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the on, and 
Liverpool offices of The cutee of In 
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the day’s work has not tb be; In the East at Colombo 
it is tea-time and in ng business is finished for 
another day. But noe business men engaged in the 
Fastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 
of The Chartered bank u Si lia ed A information, skilled 
assistance and efficient sefvices. 
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A housewife 
in Melbourne 


goes shopping ... 


And an exporter here in Britain wants to know all about 
what she buys. He wants other information as well, for 
the success of his Australian export venture may depend on 
it. Many shrewd British exporters consult the Bank of 
Australasia which is in constant touch with all aspects of 
life in Australia and New Zealand. The information 
available at the Bank is accurate and up-to-date, it can be 
relied upon absolutely. Please call at, or write to, either 
of the addresses given below. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
Manager : G. C. Cowan 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 (Opposite Australia House) 
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Business Notes 


Higher Rates for Bank Advances 


The efforts that the clearing banks have lately been 
making behind the scenes to agree among themselves upon 
a policy for raising rates charged on bank advances were 
abruptly thrust into the limelight on Tuesday last. Action 
by one of the leading banks—the Midland Bank—in instruct- 
ing its branch managers that rates should be raised was 
represented in certain press reports as action by all the 
“Big Five” banks acting in concert ; it was also stated 
that the increase would amount to “about 1 per cent” and 
would be supported by a “ secret understanding ” among 
the banks “ not to steal each other’s customers” while the 
revision of rates was in progress. This action by the Midland 
Bank, and especially the false impression conveyed by the 
press report, forced the clearing banks to declare their inten- 
tions more formally and overtly, and certainly much sooner, 
than they would otherwise have done. The Committee 
of London Clearing Banks promptly issued the following 
statement : 

Certain sections of the press have stated that it is the intention 


of the banks to increase interest rates to borrowers by 1 per 
¢ent, a statement which is entirely inaccurate. 


It is contemplated that in view of present monetary conditions 
nd the ever-increasing running expenses modest increases of 
i per cent and 4 per cent should be made in cases where the 
lending rate is comparatively low, but this is a matter which 
will be dealt with domestically by each bank with its own 
customers and not by general application. 


The clearing banks have refrained from increasing charges 
generally except in a modest degree, but under present conditions 
some increase is unavoidable. 

This statement has helped to clear the air, but it still leaves 
the public in some confusion about what is in prospect. 


It is unlikely, however, that the banks will make any 
further specific effort at clarification—partly because they 
are not given to public utterances on matters such as this, 
and partly because the understanding that was maturing in 
their private discussions was not (and was never likely to be) 
in the cut-and-dried form that the reports have implied. 
These discussions, which have been proceeding for some 
months, have embraced the whole range of bank charges, 
and not merely rates of interest charged on loans and over- 
drafts, from the standpoint of exploring the possibilities of 
meeting the problem posed by the steadily rising pressure of 
costs upon revenues. The underlying assumption in these 
talks was the perfectly natural one that no individual bank 
could work towards higher charges unless the other banks 
moved more or less in step ; but it was never to be expected 
that the outcome would be any detailed agreement for 
concerted action—if only for the reason that, even within 
any one bank, there is no precisely defined “ tariff” of rates 
and charges for domestic business. The whole subject of 
service charges, in the fixing of which there is a wide varia- 
tion of principles as well as practice, is inherently more 
complex than that of interest rates on advances; and it 
seems that it was only on the latter question that any general 
understanding was emerging. 


To this extent, the situation has been crystallised by the 
unexpected events of this week. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the individual banks will now act in any prescribed 
and uniform way, or even exactly simultaneously, in raising 
the rates charged to borrowers. The extent to which 


individual customers are affected will depend partly upon ~ 


the policy of the bank in question and partly upon the par- 
ticular circumstances of each account. This loose arrange- 
ment does, however, apparently presuppose a regard for the 
principle, generally recognised during the war, that the banks 
should not directly compete with one another on terms. In 
so far as this principle is observed, a customer would find 


it difficult, if not impossible, to shift his account from 0 
clearing bank to another merely on the ground that he 
expected to be able to borrow at a lower interest rate from 
the second bank than from the first ; no obstacles, howeya: 
would be put in the way of a shifting of business for othe 
reasons. a3 
* x * 


No Deliberate Disinflation 


It should be emphasised that this movement of bank 
advances’ rates springs purely from the banks’ concern aboy: 
the pressure of costs upon their earnings. It is not the resyl: 
of any action by the monetary authorities to use dearer money 
as a deliberate weapon of disinflation, nor does it even reflect 
a sudden reconversion of commercial bankers themselves to 
principles of monetary orthodoxy. Many of them, indeed, 
profess scepticism about the merits of a tougher monetary 
policy as a means of resisting inflation in present circum- 
stances ; and some, at least, were not sympathetic to the case 
for monetary policy as recently argued in The Economist— 
apparently on the grounds that a more positive policy, if it 
involved any significant rise in rates, would not be confined 
to bank interest charges on advances but would extend, in 
particular, to the interest paid by the banks on deposit 
accounts. In addition, of course, the banks fear the threat 
of further depreciation of their investment holdings. 


This selective increase in rates is intended to help th 
banks to meet the steady rise in all administrative costs, the 
heavy pressure of the cost-of-living upon their staffs, the 
rapidly growing burden of actual and prospective liabilities 
for pensions (caused not only by rising prices but also by 
the “bulge” in the age-distribution of staff) and the need 
to make bigger provisions for contingencies. But although 
the higher rates are designed for this domestic purpose, it 
may be considered that they will also serve the interests of dis- 
inflation, by acting as a deterrent to borrowings. To some 
extent this will be true, but the disinflationary force of a rise 
in rates thus initiated (in circumstances in which it is in the 
interests of the banks to increase their loans relative to their 
low-yielding liquid assets) is certainly incomparably less than 
the force that might be exerted if a similar rise were dictated 
by the pressures of an orthodox monetary policy pursued by 
the authorities. There is, however, one way in which the 
banks’ action may exert a secondary disinflationary effect: 
it is far from certain that this movement can be kept 4 
selective as the banks seem to assume, and the further 1 
spreads, the greater the restraint that will be exerted. Already, 
fears that the trend towards dearer money is gathering 
momentum are having a influence in the gilt-edged 
market. Despite the substantial fall that has occurred 19 
the past few months, gilt-edged prices have eased further in 
this past week—carrying a number of them decisively below 
their 1949 lows. The net price of “ Daltons ” has this week 
dropped below 64, to offer a flat yleld of £3 18s. 2d. per cent 


& * ® 


Finance Bill—Postscript 


_ The later stages of the Finance Bill debate in com 
mittee were largely free from the excitements and enduran 
tests that marked its middle in the previous weck 
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reaffirmation of intention to review before next budget day 
the whole structure of the entertainments duty. Both these 
matters are discussed in separate notes below. 


From the standpoint of industry in general, the most 
notable addition to the Bill resulted from Government 
initiative to introduce a new clause extending from March 
1952 to March 1954 the period within which capital ex- 
penditure on postwar rehabilitation has to be incurred if 
it is to rank for allowance as an expense when computing 
liability for income tax and profits tax. A further clause, 
proposed by Sir John Mellor, was also admitted, to extend 
similarly the period for relief from E.P.T. for terminal ex- 
penses. A number of proposed new clauses designed to give 
effect to detailed recommendations of the Tucker Committee 
were shelved, on the Chancellor’s affirmation that, while 
he was sympathetic to some of them in principle, the 
Government could not reach its conclusions on such 
technical matters until it had “fairly full” consultations 
with industry. There was no prospect, therefore, of legis- 
lation on these matters until next year. Incidentally, the 
debate produced still more evidence of the damage that 
has been done to the cause of relieving the pressure upon 
industrial capital by the Tucker Committee’s acceptance of 
the accountancy. Mr Nigel Birch moved a clause to ex- 
clude fixed preference dividends from the definition of dis- 
tributed profits, and to treat them instead as payment of 
interest, for the purpose of profits tax. His object, of course, 
was to remove the arbitrary injustice to the equity share- 
holder and the unnatural distortion of the pattern of new 
industrial financing caused by the distinction drawn in 
accounting and inland revenue practice between preference 
and loan capital. Such arguments, however, merely drew 
from the Economic Secretary an assertion that the proposal 
was a “ radical challenge to the whole of the Profits Tax 
principle ” of which, he affirmed, the treatment of preference 
dividends as distributed profits (carrying the higher rate of 
tax) was an integral part. He then proceeded to stand the 
Opposition’s argument on its head, by declaring that the 
proposal would “ greatly favour” a company with a large 
preference capital as against one with a small preference 
capital and a large equity capital. It is curious logic to 
contend that the removal of injustice would be of itself 
unjust, 


* x 


Exports in May 


Exports last month were valued at £229,800,000, compared 
with the average value, for the first four months of this year, 
of £202,700,000. Half this increase was due to higher 
prices ; moreover, without an exceptionally high export of 
ships the total value would have been about 3 per 
cent lower than it was. Export prices in May were about 
2.6 per cent higher than in April; whereas the volume of 
trade during the month, measured by the Board of Trade’s 
index, fell by 2 per cent. However, during the first five 
months of the year the volume of exports has been about 
4 per cent above the 1950 average. 


The May tonnage of exports of ships, in contrast to the 
low April figure, was about double the average for both 1950 
and the first four months of this year; exports to 
Canada, Sweden, Portugal and Argentina, and to other 
foreign countries were exceptionally high. The volume of 
car exports in May was a little below that of April, but in 
these two months it has been at about the same level as the 
average volume of 1950 and above the exports of the earlier 
months in 1951. Among metal semi-manufactures, aluminium 
exports alone have been maintained during the first five 
months at last year’s level. The total quantity of machinery 
exported was slightly higher than the average of last year. 

Textile exports fell in May, but during the first five months 
the quantity exported has been at about 10 per cent above 
the rate during last year. Cotton marn exports at 6,785,000 
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Ib, were above both the April figure and the monthly average 
of last year. On the other hand, cotton pi 

exports dropped from nearly 96 million square yards in April 
to 78 million in May, although this was still well above the 
1950 average. Rayon exports do not seem to have been 
affected yet by the sulphuric acid shortage ; yarn exports 
were above their April level and above their average of last 
year, while rayon fabric exports, though less than in April, 
were decidedly higher than the average of 1950. Woollen 
and worsted manufactures, though less than in April, were 
also higher than the average of 1950. Both in oe and May, 
however, exports of wool tops have been less than last year. 


The main increases in imports in May were of foodstuffs, 
particularly coarse grains, softwood, woodpulp, paper and 
board, and crude and refined petroleum ; imports of manu- 
factured textiles from Western Europe were also high. The 
steady deterioration in the terms of trade, which continued 
in May, poses a serious problem for the country’s export 
trades. The returns show that exports in general are running 
at a fair level above the rate of 1950, but not sufficiently so— 
as the excess of the value of imports over exports during 
the first five months of the year shows. Sir Hartley 
Shawcross in a speech this week pointed to the problem ; 
“when the Economic Survey was published it looked as if 
we should have to earn about £2,750 million by exports in 
order to achieve a balance of payments. Now the task is a 
good deal harder.” 


* * * 


Trade with China Controlled 


The Government has decided, with effect from June 
25th, to impose control by export licences on all goods 
exported from the United Kingdom to China or Hongkong 
in order to provide a completely watertight method of 
preventing the export of items directly or indirectly of 
assistance to Chinese military strength. Similar arrange- 
ments are to be made in all British dependent territories, 
including Hongkong. This statutory control of exports ir 
to take the place of the informal, though nevertheless largely 
effective, arrangements to prevent military exports to China 
during this year—such as the arrangements with the iron and 
steel industry ; and it is the Government’s response to the 
United Nations resolution of May 18th urging embargoes on 
all military or strategic items. 


The principal categories of goods whose export will be 
subject to embargo are petroleum products, transport 
materials, metals, minerals and their manufactures, rubber and 
rubber products, certain types of chemicals of military value, 
including strategically important plastics, petroleum equip- 
ment and plant, certain chemical equipment and plant, 
electronic equipment, scientific instruments, metal-working 
machine tools, rubber machinery, industrial diamonds and 
tools, bearings, electric generators and welding machines. 
Britain in 1950 exported to China significant quantities of 
iron and steel manufactures, copper and manufactures, 
electrical goods, apparatus and machinery, machine tools 
and scientific instruments ; and, during the first four months 
of this year, some exports that come under these categories 
continued, though in May they were very much reduced. 
China will therefore be deprived of many materials and 
products that she has been in the habit of importing from 
this country. China’s greatest needs, apart from rubber— 
on which an embargo was placed on May roth—are pro- 
bably for transport equipment, electric generators, metal- 
working machine tools and petroleum products ; and even 
if it can get these from Russia it would only be by taxing 
present transport routes to excess. 


United Kingdom exports to Hongkong are of course not 
so easy to control as to China. Satisfaction from the Hong- 
kong authorities is to be obtained, wherever it is considered 
necessary, concerning the final destination of goods before 
British export licences are granted. This is in addition to 
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import licence control that the Governor of 

been recommended to impose. Yet it has always bee, 
ifficult to find out the ultimate destination of goods sen: to 
Hongkong, even after the event, and trade records including 
Hongkong have always suffered nom that disability. More. 
over, smuggling is almost impossible to control com 

and Macao is over the water. ey 


The Government’s intention, Sir Hartley Shaweross 
affirmed, is not to stop all trade with China any more than 
it is to injure Hongkong. In April Britain was still importing 
liquid eggs, tung oil, bristles and animal feedingstuffs from 
China—which are not significant ; though hardly anything 
was imported in May. The main British exports to China 
that do not come under the embargo are textile machinery, 
wool, wool tops, and paper and cardboard. On both sides. 
— there should still be some ground for continued 
trade. 
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IMC Breaks the Ice 


The first fruits of commodity negotiations in Washing- 
ton are the unanimous recommendations of governments 
that an “ international system of equitable distribution” for 
tungsten and molybdenum ores and concentrates should be 
established. Details of the proposed scheme have not yet 
been published, but the tungsten and molybdenum com- 
mittee of the International Materials Conference reported 
that an interim distribution would commence on July ist 
and that temporary allocations have been recommended for 
the third quarter, July 1st-September 30th. Detailed 
measures to be adopted by impo and exporting countries 
have been agreed and price limits (also not published) have 
been fixed within which ores and concentrates should be 
bought and sold during the third quarter. 

Eleven countries are represented on the committee, com- 
prising both major producers and major consumers: 
Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, France, Germany, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
Until more details of the scheme are known, it is difficult 
to assess how well it will work. But since agreement between 
the member countries has been unanimous, the scheme has 
a fair chance of success. Its form is likely to be similar to 
that of the international wheat agreement, whereby the major 
producers guarantee to export specified total quantities © 
member countries during the quarter, at prices not exceeding 
the maximum limit, while consuming countries guarantee (0 
import specified total quantities at prices not below the 
minimum. The actual buying and selling would then be leit 
to individual bargaining between the various countries. 


Of the other committees of the conference, the wool com- 
mittee adjourned at the end of May without making recom 
mendations. The cotton and cottun linters commiltcs, 
which has not met for some time, is due to mect again 
this week. The sulphur committee is working on a scheme 


ciation between Egypt 
and cotton dates from 5 


the earliest days of that ancient 1 “Ed ' VJ 










country and woven cotton has 
clothed its inhabitants ever since 
the time of the Pharaohs. 
In spite of this long association, it 
was not until 1820 that Egypt set 
out to produce cotton in the 
quantities required by European 
manufacturers, and the year 1821 
saw the first shipment of Egyptian 
cotton to England, The shipment 
was only 100 bales—but from this 
small beginning the export of 
cotton has become the mainstay of 
the Egyptian economy. 
Full and up-to-date information 
from our branches in Egypt on 
market conditions and industrial 
trends in the country is readily 
obtainable on request. Please write 





to our Intelligence Department at “for equitable distribution” and the paper and pe — 

. mittee is discussing the su of newsprint, while the 

the address given below. committee dealing eles — te je considering 

BARCLAYS BANK - means of expanding world production. At least the ice has 

been broken and international allocation for one group o 

(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) commodities has been achieved. It remains to be seen how 
many of the other committees will follow this lead. 


54 Lombard Strect, London, E.C.3. 
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Ss oho aaauegeaebi ja More Metal Restrictions 
' Uy i t ' j ° ete . al 
| Bs a eS This week’s prohibitions of the use of stainless sit 
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nickel alloys and nickel plate in a wide range of civilian 
articles and components form the second stage in the procs” 
of restricting general use of nickel and other alloy metals 
that started at the beginning of May. Mr Strauss thes 
announced that stainless steel producers would receive 7° pet 
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cent of their 1950 deliveries and that anodes for nickel 
lating would be reduced to §0 per cent of 1950 supplies. 
Phe third stage he then forecast—closer control of the 
distribution of nickel, tungsten, molybdenum and alloy steels 
—js still to come. It will be the most important instalment. 
This week’s prohibitions will do no more to limit pro- 
duction of stainless steel and nickel plating than the first 
percentage cuts have already. 


The nickel oe cover not only its use in durable 
consumer goods—fittings and trim on cars, motor cycles and 
cycles, and domestic equipment (though not kitchen pots 
and pans)—but also a range of building materials, electrical 
items and certain machinery. The orders have been framed 
so as to allow exceptions for those special cases that were 
found to exist after similar prohibitions for copper and zinc 
were announced at the beginning of the year—and also, pre- 
sumably, with an eye to the prohibitions that have been in 
force for nickel in the United States for some time. Use of 
stainless steel and other alloys is prohibited from this week 
in such manufacturing processes, but the plating ban will 
not come into force until August 22nd, and makers of pro- 
hibited articles have until October to use up stocks of 
components made of nickel and nickel alloys now in hand. 


Licences to use nickel in the forbidden articles will be 
granted for making goods for export where the “ conversion 
value” is at least 1§ times that of the nickel or alloys incor- 
porated ; for finishing off nearly completed articles or making 
essential parts, using up semi-manufactured material stocks 
that cannot be converted to any other use, or making parts 
undergoing exceptional wear or corrosion: and “ if the full 
application of the Order would cause exceptional personal 
hardship.” The last condition might appear an invitation 
to complaint, but licences in fact will probably be granted 
sparingly on such grounds. The end of the “ period of grace ” 
for using up stocks of zinc and copper alloys in prohibited 
goods is now approaching ; and applications for exceptional 
treatment under these orders are reported to be fairly 
numerous, When the orders were first made, production of 
the metals in semi-manufactured form was increased for a 
time, and a larger number of manufacturers than was then 
expected still retain stocks of metal in what they 
consider “ inconvertible ” forms. Licences to finish off these 
stocks are being granted: there is in fact some possibility 
that the original orders will shortly be amended, though in 
points of detail that will not necessarily loosen the control 
now coming into full operation. 


* * x 


Nickel Remains Scarce 


World supplies of nickel (outside Russia which with 
Petsamo has a fair output) are wholly inadequate to meet 
rising civilian and rearmament demands. The shortage has 
been aggravated by substantial stockpiling, and by the 
addition of Germany, Italy and Japan to the market that 
Canada has to supply. The expansion of demand for 
tearmament arises particularly from the need for high- 
temperature resisting alloys for jet-plane production ; and 
nearly half the nickel used in this country is for alloy steel. 


More than 9§ per cent of western supplies comes from 
Canada, and nearly nine-tenths of production is from the 
International Nickel Company’s deposits. The Canadian 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimated Canadian output 
last year in nickel content at about 120,000 long tons, of 
which International Nickel produced about 110,000 and the 
Falconbridge Nickel Company the remainder. This was a 
few thousand tons less than the 1949 output, although 
International Nickel’s deliveries in 1950 were much higher. 

st year’s deliveries by the company were the highest since 
the war, though lower than in 1942 and 1943 when total 
Canadian output was at its peak. The very high demand 
at the beginning of the war was only met by working the 
then newly-tackled Frood-Stobie open pits, the company’s 
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only opencast mines, to such an extent that they are likely 
to be exhausted by 1953. International Nickel is thus faced 
with the task of rapidly hastening a huge programme for the 
extension of underground working in order to meet demand ; 
and because some of the new ore-bodies are of lower-grade 
ore, changes in mill and smelting processes are necessary. 
In 1953, however, the company may be producing at the rate 
of something over 150,000 tons a year, or over 30 oie cent 
more than last year. Further ahead it may well begin 
mining at Shebandowan Lake, where drilling has suggested 
extensive deposits. 

The Falconbridge company is also expanding mining 
output in Canada and is increasing the capacity of its 
Christiansand refinery in Norway. Over the next two years 
a few thousand tons extra may be provided. The Sherritt- 
Gordon mines in Manitoba are expected to be in production 
this year, but their output will go to the United States. 
Similarly, two United States companies, with government 
aid, plan to begin production again in Cuba, where it 
was stopped in 1947 as too costly for normal peacetime 
requirements. A small extra quantity may also be obtained 
from the American Frederickstown deposits in Missouri. 
Elsewhere, New Caledonia is unlikely to do more than 
supply French needs. A little nickel is mined in Goias, 
Brazil, by a Brazilian company in association with an 
American concern. The deposits are large, and a Canadian 
company is reported to have also obtained a concession 
there ; but difficulties of transport are likely to impede large- 
scale production in Brazil for some time. No result has been 
announced from the exploration by the International Nickel 
Company in Venezuela. Thus, though the Sherritt-Gordon 
mines and Cuban production may help to meet American 
demand and thus ease the strain on Sudbury output, little 
alleviation of the present world shortage can be expected 
during the rest of this year or in 1952. In 1953, with 
increased International Nickel output, the prospect may be 
better, depending perhaps on the extent of rearmament ; and 
in the long run there are large deposits in Brazil as well as 
in Canada that could, at a price, be worked. 


* x x 


Germany Eases Import Licences 


The complete figures of the position of members of the 
European Payments Union at the end of May, 1951, are now 
available. They reveal some interesting changes in the 
situation. One of these, the sudden emergence of the 
United Kingdom as a debtor country, was disclosed last 
week and was then discussed in a note in these columns. 
The other striking development disclosed by the figures is the 
new-found creditor status of Germany. In May, Germany 
accumulated a credit of $81 million with other members of 
the Union. Of this, $50 million was required to repay the 
outstanding balance of the special credit of $120 million that 
had been put at Germany’s disposal when its balance of 
payments difficulties had caused it to exceed the facilities 
of the original EPU quota. The balance of $31 million of 
Germany’s May credit was refunded to Germany in gold 
or doliars. At the end of May Germany had accumulated 
a net deficit of $330,600,000 since July 1, 1950. Of this, 
$11,900,000 had been met by the use of existing resources 
previously held by Germany. This left a balance of 
$319,600,000, or virtually the equivalent of Germany’s initial 
quota of $320 million; of this, under EPU rules, 
$191,900,000 had been taken in the form of credit from 
EPU, and the rest ($127,700,000) had been paid out in gold 
or dollars to EPU. 

The improvement in the German balance of payments 
has been rapidly followed by an adjustment of import licens- 
ing policy. The total of licences, which had been cut down 
earlier this year to the equivalent of $150 million a month, 
has already been i to the equivalent of $170 million. 


The country which is likely to benefit most directly from 
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this relaxation of previous restrictions on German imports is 
the Netherlands. It is in dire of this relief, for at the end 
of May it had run up an overdraft of $169,400,000 with 
EPU and had already lost $56,100,000 in gold to the Union. 
These figures indicate an accounting deficit of $225,500,000 
with EPU countries ; this compares with the Netherlands 
initial quota of $330 million. The Dutch position thus 
remains decidedly strained, and in considerable need of 
the help it should receive from increased possibilities of 
export to the traditional German market. 


* * * 


Tinkering with Purchase Tax 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer made it very clear 
this week what the ad hoc committee he proposes to appoint 
to study certain aspects of purchase tax would not be. It 
would not be the standing advisory committee the Opposition 
wanted. It would deal with problems quite other than those 
the FBI had suggested deserved a committee’s attention. It 
would not act as a buffer between trades and the Treasury. 
Nor would it be authorised to recommend changes that 
would involve any net loss of revenue from the tax. Mr 
Gaitskell was rather less specific, however, in defining what 
the committee would be and do. He required “a 
very short space of time” to announce its terms of 
reference, and he did not make it clear whether its 
membership would be independent, or official, or both. 
He declared that its scope would be limited to studying 
the effect of purchase tax on those classes of goods 
in which utility schemes operate—which vastly narrows its 
terms of reference in comparison with those the Opposition 
had in mind, but would still include the cases in which the 
tax is causing the most awkward anomalies. In this con- 
nection the Chancellor mentioned one specific point made 
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by the tax’s foreign critics at Torquay—that j; 
concealed tariff upon imported odd ais ae oe : 
the country’s international obligations. ae 

It may be hoped, therefore, that the terms 0 
of the new committee will embrace some of the 
particular distortions that purchase tax tends to impose y 
manufacturing and trading practice. Mr Gaitskell em hs 
sised the “ present very great advantages of the utility iii 
to consumers,” but also conceded that the arbitrary and 
artificial gap in price between utility products and non-utility 
products of only slightly higher quality caused difficulties jn 
manufacture and had “ rather specially adverse effects y 
the export trade.” In certain trades, the home market har 
become almost entirely confined to utility goods, and the 
manufacturer who attempts to earn foreign custom with high 
quality must split his production. Within the home market 
standards of production tend to be deliberately held down to 
the mediocre, so that adventurousness in design, which js 
not a thing that can be risked in export markets 
alone, is at a discount. The advisory committee envisaged 
in the Opposition’s amendment might possibly have become 
a magnet for complaints that really concern fiscal policy 
rather than detailed administration of the tax; and the 
Chancellor was right to point out that such larger responsi- 
bilities cannot be devolved. But the narrow limits within 
which his own committee appears likely to work suggest that 
it cannot hope to do more than tinker with the tax. 


f reference 
More obyioy; 


* * n 


Increasingly Full Employment 


_The increase of 36,000 in the total working population 
during April to a total of 23,265,000 was, as usual in this 
month, largely the result of the influx of school-leavers. 
Similarly, the decrease in the number registered as unem- 
ployed from 253,000 at April 16th to 215,700 at May 2ist 
was partly seasonal. Nevertheless there has been a decline 
of 99,000 in the number of unemployed during the twelve 
months trom May, 1950, when the total of unemployed was 
314,700 ; the rate of unemployment for the whole of Great 
Britain is now I per cent, its lowest level since the war. 
Unemployment remains concentrated in Wales, Scotland and 
the Northern area, where it is still just over 2 per cent as 
against 3 per cent or more at the same time last year. 


The partly seasonal increases of 5,000 in employment in 
both the distributive trades and in professional and miscel- 
laneous services, and of 3,000 in building and contracting 
were markedly less than last April ; on the other hand the 
influx into agriculture of 18,000 was much bigger than a 
year previously. The other large increases during Apri 
were of 5,000 in the food, drink and tobacco group of 
industries, 4,000 in the metals, engineering and vehicles 
group, and 2,000 into clothing. April was too soon ‘© 
expect any evidence of a shift to meet rearmament requife- 
ments. So far this year, both in the decrease in unemploy- 
ment to below last year’s levels and in the increase in the 
number of women working, there is the expected evidence 
of an increasingly fully-employed nation fairly generally 
throughout the economy. When rearmament does make 
its extra demands, they will have to be met by a switching 
of labour, rather than from any reserve of women 0 
unemployed. 

® * * 


No ICI Bonus 


The logical step to complete the recent revaluation of ICTs 
fixed assets was to issue ordinary capital corresponding 10 me 
capital reserve produced by the revaluation itself. Proposals 
to capitalise “‘a substantial part” of the reserve submitted 
by the company to the Capital Issues Committee have been 
turned down ; on this occasion, it would seem, the Chan- 
cellor’s new directive has not influenced the CIC to take @ 
favourable view of an operation that. would not, on the ince 
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of the matter, appear to conflict with the conditions that it 
imposes. It was a single operation that ICI proposed, and 
one that could hardly fail to benefit the financial stability of 
the undertaking without in any whit reducing its tax liabili- 
ties. Was the p » then, thought to be inimical to the 

blic interest ? was the origin of the reserves—as part 
of a book-keeping operation and not as a fund created from 
profits—reckoned to be of too unorthodox a character to 
satisfy purist accounting conceptions ? No reasons, as usual, 
are given. The episode provides a further illustration of the 
wayward course that the CIC’s decisions have so often taken. 


x * x 


Matador Land Offer 


Shareholders in Matador Land and Cattle have now 
received specific details of the offer for their shares made 
by Lazard Brothers and Company with whom, it is under- 
stood in the City, the New York brokers, Model, Roland 
and Stone, are in this connection associated. Some holders 
may well feel that the offer has taken an unconscionable 
time to formulate. The Board announced as long ago as 
lat November that negotiations were taking place for an 
offer for the company’s property in Texas. Then the §s. 
shares were around §0s. and they have since soared to around 
{10. However, this is truly a case where patience is being 
rewarded, for the offer amounts, in fact, to a price of 
US $23.70 or £9 6s. 3d. per share. The sterling price is 
guaranteed by Lazard Brothers and is based on the dollar 
price, increased by a London premium of 10 per cent on 
dollar securities. The sterling price will be of interest 
primarily to those shareholders who do not wish themselves 
to retain the dollars for reinvestment in other American 
securities. The present London premium in the market is 
around 14 per cent, but holders will get the benefit of any 
improvement over the 10 per cent realised by Lazard’s in 
disposing of the dollars, subject to a 3 per cent handling 
charge on the total proceeds (exclusive of the premium). 
In addition to the cash payment, holders will receive a half 
interest in the oil and mineral rights owned by Matador in 
the United States. Although the present estimated value of 
this interest is reckoned to be only 7s. 6d. to 10s. per share, 
this value, if oil were in fact discovered on the properties, 
would be considerably greater. It must be remembered, 
however, that despite drillings on the properties by one of 
the leading US oil companies, no indication of oil has yet 
been found. 


The offer is subject to acceptance by not less than go per 
cent of the outstanding shares or such less percentage as 
Lazard Brothers may decide. All the directors are proposing 
‘0 accept the offer in respect of their own holdings and they 
recommend this acceptance by the other shareholders. There 
can be little doubt that most shareholders will be pleased 
‘© accept, since, even on the basis of a full distribution of 
Jast year’s record earnings of 160 per cent, the yield would 
o¢ only 44 cent. At the company’s annual general 
meeting in April, the chairman stated that the company, 
as the owner of first-class land and cattle, held the perfect 
hedge against inflation. Having regard to the rise in the 
price of their shares, holders will be little inclined to dis- 
agree with this view. But the sale of the company, which 
was established in 1882, is another melancholy step in the 
Process of liquidating British overseas assets. 


* * * 


Hoarding Oils and Fats 


Hope that margarine rationing might have been 
ébolished this has been destroyed by the fantastic rise 
in the price of oils and fats towards the end of 1950 and 
in the early months of 1951. The increased arose 
more from the propensity to hoard than the propensity 


‘© consume. Mr J. C. A. Faure, of Messrs Unilever 


i 
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HE element iron is the most important of all metals 

and, next to aluminium, the most widely distributed. 
It has been estimated that there is an average of one cwt. 
of iron for every ton of the earth’s crust. There are many 
different forms of iron ore, but only four — hematite, 
magnetite, limonite and siderite — are of industrial value. 
Most of the iron ore mined in England comes from the 
siderite deposits at Corby in Northamptonshire and the 
Scunthorpe district of Lincolnshire. Iron ore smelted in 
a blast furnace with coke and limestone becomes pig iron, 
the raw material from which cast iron, wrought iron and 
steel are made. Steel, the strongest metal in common use, 
is iron containing about 1% of carbon. Though iron is a 
newcomer compared with copper and bronze, more than 
3,000 years ago it was used to make implements and 
Today it is an essential in the structure of 
civilization. Without it, there would be no railways, 


weapons. 


steamships, skyscrapers or machinery. Apart from its 
use in the construction of chemical plant, iron and some 
of its compounds are vital in certain chemical processes. 


1.C.I. uses iron as a catalyst in the production of synthetic 


It also uses some of the oxides of iron Ach 


to make pi ts for the paint and rubber 4 
o make pigments for nt and ru 
industries. 


ammonia, and iron pyrites—a sulphide 


of iron—in sulphuric acid manufacture. 
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Lever Bros. Ltd., in his address to the International Associa- 
tion of Seed Crushers Congress, estimated that stocks of 
oils and fats in Europe (particularly in Western Germany) 
increased by 493,000 metric tons in 1950, while higher prices 
encouraged an expansion in world exports of 560,000 tons. 


Last year, world production again increased ; it was 
23,045,000 metric tons, or nearly 1,500,000 tons larger than 
before the war. World exports, which declined in 1949, rose 
last year to 5,379,000 tons, but were still 450,000 tons below 
their prewar level. On the other hand, European supplies, 
estimated at 7,904,000 tons, were only 24,000 tons smaller 
than before the war. The problem of oils and fats is twofold. 
First, despite the increase in world production that has taken 
place since the end of the war, total world supplies per head 
of population are still smaller than before the war. Secondly, 
world exports, particularly from soft currency areas, are still 





OILS AND FATS 


{ Million metric tons) 


[WESTERN EUROPEAN SUPPLY 








much below their prewar level. But if last year showed 
anything, it was that high prices encourage a proportionately 
greater rise in exports than in production. 


The prospects for 1951 offer a little encouragement. Mr 
Faure has forecast world production at 23,170,000 tons, an 
increase of 125,000 tons.on 1950. World exports at 5,375,000 
tons are unlikely to be any larger than last year. The United 
States is again expected to have an export surplus of 350,000 
tons. Nigeria, however, has had a bad groundnut crop for 
the second successive year ; its exports are not expected to 
exceed 130,000 tons, as there are no stocks of old crop 
left. But shipments from India, Ceylon, Malaya and Indo- 
nesia should be larger this year. The supply of edible oils 
is put at 1,058,000 tons, 100,000 tons less then last year, the 
main decline being expected to occur in olive, groundnut 
and cottonseed oils ; palm oils are expected to increase by 
130,000 tons to 2,087,000 tons. Industrial oils at 603,000 
tons will be some 70,000 tons smaller, while the supply of 
marine oils may increase by 40,000 tons to. 587,000 tons. 
Supplies of butter, lard and tallow are expected to show 
little change. If the propensity to hoard has been satiated, 
the volume of world exports this year might still justify the 


abolition of the margarine ration within the next twelve 
months, 


a * w 


Falling Textile Sales? 


At the beginning of the month, several of the leading 
manufacturers of knitting wools, including Paton and 
Baldwins Ltd., the largest single producer, reduced their 
prices by between 3d. and 4d. an ounce below the ceiling 
price of 3s. rd. an ounce that came into operation in March. 
The companies explained that the lower prices that they are 
now paying for raw wool have made these reductions possible. 
But it is also true that retail sales have fallen sharply since 
the latest maximum price came into operation, and that 
numbers of retailers have for some time not been taking 
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their full “ quota” of wools from the manufacturers 
This fall in activity appears to be fairly general throughow: 
the wholesale textile trade. The index of wholesale textile 
sales, which is based on value, rose from 99 in January 
(1947 = 100) to 189 in March. Sales in April fell 16 points 
though the level was still 55 points above that reached j, 
April, 1950, but sales in May are expected to show a mor 
marked fall. In the past few weeks, the time of year when 
orders for winter goods are normally placed, textile whole. 
salers say that business has been extremely slack. But the 
explanation may lie in the wholesalers’ own activities, Stare 
last September, wholesale sales have been at an exceptionally 
high level; all except the largest retailers have probably 
overbought during that period. , 


The existence of large retail stocks, combined with th 
sharp fall in retail sales that is said to have taken place in 
May and June, is certainly acting as a deterrent to further 
buying. So is the uncertain trend of prices. The majority 
of manufacturers are generally refusing to quote firm prices 
for delivery, which offers retailers little inducement to place 
orders now. The possibility of a fall in cotton, if not also 
in wool, combined with uncertainty about the reaction of 
consumers to the increases in nearly all utility prices, are 
also leading retailers to rely on stocks. What effect this 
present slackness will have on the textile industry depends 
on how far it represents a genuine reduction in civilian 
consumption brought about by high prices, rather than a tem- 
porary slump after a period of unnatural activity. A fall in 
home consumption would make it easier for the textile 
industries to increase exports this year. But should the 
same factors be at work in the export markets, a drastic 
revision of prices may shortly become necessary. 


* * * 
Cleaner Coal 


A coal preparation plant at Chislet Colliery in Kent 
that was “inaugurated” by Mr Noel-Baker and Lord 
Hyndley last week (it has in fact been operating since the 
end of 1950) is the first full-scale unit to use the Ridley- 
Scholes washing process. This is a British example of the 
“ dense-medium ” systems for cleaning large coal, in which 
coal is passed into a thick “ cream ” (in this case a magnetite 
suspension in water) that allows the denser shale to sink to the 
bottom but holds the coal near the surface to be skimmed 
off. By adjusting the density of the medium a second sepata- 
tion of lower-grade coal can be carried out: such systems 
allow a sharp grading of coals. This system had been success- 
fully tested before in a prototype washery: Chislet, which 
will handle 220 tons of coal an hour and prepare the colliery’s 
entire output of 750,000 tons a year on a two-shift basis, 
is the first operational plant. A standard washery that will 
incorporate this process for larger sizes of coal, the normal 
“Baum ” washery for smaller coal, and a froth flotation plant 
to extract the last “fines” has now been designed for the 
Board with the same output ; the first standard plant of this 
type is being built in Warwickshire. 

The Chislet washery cost £185,000, or about {£870 ae 
hourly ton of output,” which ig slightly above the estimate 
of capital cost for preparation plant given in the industry's 
long-term Plan for Coal last October. No operating 60s 
are yet available: the plan estimated preparation cost 
generally as “of the order of 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a ton,” but 
these, too, may well have been exceeded. The coal industry, 
since nationalisation, has installed 54 preparation plants : 
handle 12 million tons of coal a year at a total cost of roughly 
£3,750,000. It is now cleaning $2 per cent of its total . 
able output of coal, about 52 per cent by cleaning plant 2 
30 per cent by hand; though 16 mew washeries handling 
5,000,000 tons a year were brought into operation bast - 
the percentage cleaned showed little change from that ’ 


1949, since total output rose and workers were leaving the 
Installation of plant docs not aul 


hand-picking belts. 
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matically add to the output of cleaner coal. The growing 
yse of water for dust suppression underground means that 
more and more coal comes up wet nowadays, and existing 
dry-cleaning plant cannot handle it; apart from normal 
replacement when it wears out, much of the industry’s 
cleaning plant will have to be changed over. In its recent 
1950 report the National Coal Board appeared less concerned 
to explain deliveries of dirty coal to consumers than in 
orevious years. This does not necessarily mean it is delivering 
very much less. But whatever the score on that account, 
it may reasonably argue that the recent graded price struc- 
ture may somewhat temper the customer's wrath about coal 
quality. The consumer may still have to accept much coal 
he would not choose and some he cannot burn. But at least 
any slate he buys may cost him rather less. 


* x * 


Gas Turbine Developments 


For the past week the Admiralty has been demon- 
strating on the Thames two craft that are not only the first, 
but are believed to be still the only ones of their kind in 
the world. They are a harbour launch and a motor torpedo 
boat, both powered by gas turbines. Their appearance as 
part of the Festival exhibition culminates a long series of 
trials carried out by the Admiralty to prove the suitability 
of gas turbines for marine propulsion. Fuel consumption 
of these engines is admittedly considerably higher than that 
of the conventional reciprocating engines they replace. But 
at the present stage of gas turbine development the impres- 
sive fact about them is that they are working to their rated 
capacity, modest as that may be. 


To the Admiralry must go the major part of the credit 
for developing the marine application of gas turbines. Much 
of the incentive in this work comes from what has been 
described as the “ major maintenance problem ” of servicing 
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reciprocating engines in the Navy’s innumerable small craft : 
gas turbines should need much less maintenance. The two 
new craft are conversions undertaken to prove simply that 
gas turbines could be installed to drive ships. Two fast 
patrol boats soon to be launched have however been specifi- 
cally designed for gas turbine propulsion and the gas turbines 
installed in them specifically designed for marine use. These 
might well become the prototypes for operational craft. 


The harbour launch is powered by an adaptation of the 
Rover gas turbine car engine. The engines of the M.T.B. 
and the new patrol boats are being built by Metropolitan- 
Vickers, while English Electric and Rolls Royce are working 
op larger engines for a frigate and a gunboat respectively. 
The Shell Petroleum Company is soon to launch a tanker 
powered by a gas turbine built by The British Thomson- 
Houston Company and by three conventional diesel engines. 
Justification for the use of gas turbines in these heavier ships 
lies in the lower capital cost of the engine installation and 
in the big saving of weight for the same power. If the thermal 
efficiency of the engines can at the same time be improved, 
which at this early stage seems highly probable, then the 
arguments for their marine use will become even stronger. 


Most of the work on industrial gas turbines being carried 
out in this country is, like the Admiralty experiments, 
designed to obtain operating data on installations of all kinds. 
Several electric generators are now running, and the Rover 
car has shown that gas turbines can be used for road vehicles, 
even though the efficiency of the present engine is still too 
low to make the project economic. Trials of the Metro- 
politan Vickers gas turbine locomotive would have been 
under way by now had not strikes delayed work on the 
engine. These developments cover all but the lowest power 
ranges: the 200 brake horse power Rover turbine is the 
smallest so far developed. Companies both inside and out- 
side the motor industry are working on smaller gas turbines ; 
and to give a further stimulus to work in this field the 








ASK THE MAN 


WHO KNOWS 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia or New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade with those countries 
is the Bank of New South Wales — largest 
commercial bank there. 

You are invited to use our specialist services 


through your own bank, 


BANK OF. 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, &.C.2, 
ond 47 Berkeley Squore, W.! 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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Capital Security 





E Church of England Build- 

ing Society now invites 
investments up to the maximum 
holding of £5,000. The Society's 
fully-paid Shares, issued at £25 
each, are not subject to Stock 
Market fluctuations; they are 
withdrawable on agreed notice 
being given. 
Share interest at the rate of 24% 
per annum is received by the 
investor half-yearly on 31st May 
and 30th November ; the Income 
Tax on the interest is paid by the 
Society. Interest is calculated from 
the date of the investment up to 
the date of withdrawal. 


The Society's substantial assets 
consist of First Mortgages secured 


upon carefully valued properties 
situated in selected districts in 
many parts of the country. This 
““ spread-over” of mortgages en- 
hances the already solid security 
enjoyed by our Investing 
Members. 


Since its incorporation in 1882 
this old-established Society has 
never failed to pay the agreed 
rates of interest at the agreed 
times, and in spite of wars and 
crises its stability has remained 
unshaken. As a medium for the 
non - speculative investor, who 
seeks, above all, security of capital, 
yet desires a reasonable, steady 
return, it is today an excellent 
proposition. 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,500,000 + RESERVES £330,000 


OPEN ACCOUNTS 16,000 


A copy of the latest balance sheet, together with an explanatory 
booklet, may be obtained from the Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Investment Dept. F.]. 


6/7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Ministry of Supply is now asking for tenders tor turbines 
of less than 100 bhp, about the same power as that of the 
average British private car. 


* * * 


British Insurance in 1950 


The results of the leading insurance companies for 
1950, which can now be surveyed as a group, reveal that 
the companies enjoyed another good year. The net trading 
profits, excluding interest on reserves, of the leading com- 
posite offices totalled £8,100,000 ; this, it is true, was a 
little below the £8,500,000 shown for the bumper year 1949, 
but was still far ahead of the £4,500,000 for 1948. Under- 
writing experience as a whole was rather less favourable than 
in 1949, although aggregate premium income from fire, acci- 
dent and marine premium business rose by no less than 
£44.9 million to £347.4 million. All the companies, ex 
the Royal Liverpool & London & Globe group (which still 
accounts its North American business at $4.86 to the £), 
last year converted overseas currencies into sterling at sub- 
stantially the current rates of exchange. As about 70 per cent 
of the whole business, other than life assurance, is transacted 
outside the United Kingdom, most of the big jump in the 
premium income was thus due to the fact that a full year’s 
North American business was brought into accounts at the 
new rates of exchange; in 1949 accounting practice had 
varied widely. There was, however, a further increase in 
the volume of business last year. 

Fire premium income of the leading companies expanded 
by {£20 million, to £154.5 million, and underwriting 
profits were slightly higher, at £16.0 million (10.3 per cent 
of premiums) compared with {15.4 million (11.4 per cent) 
in 1949. This result is particularly satisfactory, for fire 
insurance business in North America was unprofitable last 
year. Severe wind storms in the United States culminated 
in November in a storm in the eastern States of hurricane 
intensity, and this resulted in claims aggregating some $150 
million—a loss second in magnitude only to that of $213 
million incurred in the San Francisco earthquake of 1906, 
the greatest single insurance disaster of all time. In Canada 
there were severe spring floods in Winnipeg. and in addi- 
tion the town of Rimouski, on the St. Lawrence River, was 
almost wholly eee by fire. Largely as a result of 
these disasters, the fire underwriting profits of domestic 
United States insurers last year were less than half those 
of 1949. The British companies were helped by a more 
favourable experience at home and elsewhere overseas, 
demonstrating again the advantage in insurance of a wide 
geographical spread of risk. 

Accident imsurance, half of which consists of motor 
insurance, is now the most important class of business. The 
aggregate premium income of the leading offices last year 
was {173.3 million, compared with {147.0 million in 1949. 
Underwriting profits, however, declined to {7,900,000 (4.6 
per cent of premiums)—but the {10.5 million (7.2 per cent 
of premiums) for 1949 was exceptionally good. Motor 
insurance throughout the world has been ing on a 
slender profit margin for some time and in the United King- 
dom the rates of premium have been increased by 12} per 
cent as from June 1st. In the marine field it had been 
feared that severe competition might force cargo insurance 
rates down to an unprofitable level; but this has not happened 
so far, although some rates have been cut to the bone. 
Marine premium income and profits were both somewhat 
higher last year than in 1949. ree factors, however, have 
made it necessary for the companies to retain substantial 
spores eee ae ee s: hull claims continue 
to come in for several years after the receipt of the relative 
premiums ; the cost of repairs continues to rise ; and some 
repairs now being paid for in hard currencies must be 
ch _ against premiums received in sterling before 
devaluation. Hull premiums are being increased by 10 per 
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= es the next ee date because of the INCTeasel 
New ordinary life assurance business was som 

cent up on 1949 and easily established a new high ane 
The buoyancy was, however, much more marked in sae 
and other staff assurance business than in policies sold i 
individuals. Industrial new business was maintained tt 
substantially the 1949 level. Having scrupulously observed 
dividend limitation during 1948 and 1949, the insurance 
companies, with only a few exceptions, have this year in- 
creased their devidends. The net amount paid out ja 
ordinary dividends by the leading composite companies fo, 
1950 was £6,300,000, compared with {5,700,000 in 19g 
and 1949: the increase is, er, less than one half the 
rise in the net interest income from {8,000,000 in 19 
to £9,400,000, The net trading ofits of the 20 leading 
composite offices, together with excess of the interest 
earnings overt dividends paid, amounted last year 1) 
{11.2 million ; this represents the sum ploughed back into 
the business as additional reserves. 


Shorter Notes 


The World Bank has made its first entirely non-<dolla 
loan. Sterling, French francs, Danish and Norwegian kroner 
to a total value of £875,000 are being lent to Iceland fx 
two hydro-electric — These funds, which are drawn 
from the several Governments’ paid-in 18 per cent capita 
subscriptions, will be used by the Icelanders to purchase 
equipment in Sweden, the United Kingdom, Western 
Germany, Denmark and Norway. 

* 

Subject to permission and approval of terms by the Capital 
Issues Committee, the Bank of London and South America 
proposes to issue £202,000 £§ shares to shareholders, in 
the proportion of one for every £20 of stock held ; the new 
shares would rank for any interim dividend in 1951. The 
bank’s business has been sensibly increased by the present 
boom and rapid rate of in Latin America; in 
the last three months of 19§0 alone its deposits rose by 
£7,000,000 to. £112 million. 

* 

At the time The Economist went to press, no official 
details were available of the formula for this year’s rates of 
Entertainment Duty agreed between the Treasury and the 
film trade—in particular the cinema exhibitors—during the 
week. Comment in the trade upon the Chancellor's “ final 
offer” on Tuesday suggested that his proposal might involve 
a total increase in the proceeds of the tax of {11 million, 
against the original {10 million ; from this the Chancellor 
would take £7,500,000, and the remainder might be divided 
approxi y equally between exhibitors and producers 
The proposed new scale of tax might spare the cheaper seals 
any increase, thus benefiting small cinemas more than the 
higher-priced halls. Whatever the final terms—which a 
certainly less favourable than the exhibitors hoped—ther 
oceans appears to have been influenced by the ope 
cellor’s specific undertaking to i wire this year into t 
existing incidence and Tecomalestion of the whole Entertatt- 
ment Duty. * 

Certain statistical series included in the table “ Coal Out 
put and Costs, 1947-50” published on page 1386 of The 
Economist for June 9th were not properly comparable. 
Figures of total saleable output for 1950 and 1949 Wer 
corrected to exclude the t of small mines not operated 
by the National Coal Board ; output figures for 1948 and 
1947 included such output. In the case of the newly- 
separated Northern and Durham Divisions of the _ 
comparable figures of output, manpower, attendance, 
financial results were given only for bagp snd 1949 5 com 

for the earlier 


ble are available 10 
Appendix of the NCB Report for 1950. 
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Company Notes 


Wiggins, Teape.—In 1949, the fall in 
woodpulp prices, three successive reductions 
in the controlled price of paper and the lift- 
ing of many controls om paper distribution 
ied to. a slump in Wiggins, Teape’s profits. 
The company has now completely recovered 
from this setback and group trading profits 
jast year more than doubled from £1,039,417 
0 £2,752,914. Higher prices for paper, 
greater production from the company’s older 
mills and additional output from three newly 
built mills have all contributed to this 
recovery. The advance in profits has 
enabled the company to raise the tax-free 
ordinary dividend from 33 to 43 per cent. 


Years Ended 

Dec. 31. Dec. 30, 
1949 1950 

Consolidated Earnings — £ £ 
Trading proGt.... .ic4'cevete vedc 1,039,417 2,752,914 
Total income: -”. di Soa 1,210,117 2,773,408 
Depreciation, etc... ..sceecceces 124,135 156,528 
Taxation boy Teh betes 164,741 931,134 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 23,190 718,103 
Ordinary dividends ............ 146,414 185,458 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 3it 4it 
Added to res. and carry forward 36,342 530,067 

Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis -—~ 

Fixed assets, less depreciation... 8,011,648 8,764,303 
Net current ass@ts. 2.0... ...4.0. 5,722,821 4,694,061 
SOCKS... . ow adu's aataibeace used’ 3,071,094 3,589,451 
COE... se ckbae pecs bamne ae 737,333 1,097,525 
RIV... . 2. ctendebebas Chee 2,131,674 3,367,366 
Ordinary capital.........ceeues 904,362 3,904,362 


ft 
{] ordinary stock at 40s yields {4 10s per cent. 


With the end of the Board of Trade 
scheme for purchasing esparto and wood- 
pulp, paper mills were once again required 
to finance their own stocks of raw materials. 
Consequently, stocks have risen from 
£3,071,094 to £3,589,451, while increased 
business and prices have led to further in- 
vestment in working capital, so that total 
current assets have increased by some 
{1,800,000 to £7,474,705. This increase has 
been partly financed by profit retentions and 
partly by a bank loan of £500,000 and by 
the use of acceptance credits of £731,739. 

The unprecedented demand for paper 
should ensure a very satisfactory year of 
wading in 1951, but. raw material prices are 
giving rise to considerable anxiety. Produc- 
tion of woodpulp has fallen so far behind 
demand that prices have risen to abnormally 
high levels. These prices bear little or no 
reiation to w p uction costs ; they 
add to the considerable burden of financing 
stocks and they make long term trading 
Prospects vulnerable to any setback in prices. 


* 


Burmah Oil.—The market was pleasantly 
Surprised earlier this month when Burmah 
il supplemented the maintained ordinary 
dividend of 15 per cent by a cash bonus of 
6 per cent; the increased dividend is amply 
covered by earnings, but the chairman points 
cut that this step “carries no implication 
that it will be repeated in future years.” . Be 
that as it may, investors have been cheered 
by the substantial improvement in group 
trading profits from £5,617,279 to £6,837,831 
(apart from. greater income from. invest- 
ments). The advance in profits owes some- 
thing to the “improvement in the general 
level of petroleum product values,” as well 
as 0 an expansion of business in Burma, 
Pakistan and India. Higher values for 
Stocks, which are up from £8,619,586 to 
£10,006,549, and debtors, which have risen 
rom £4,406,338 to £5,159,003, reflect a 
Seater physical volume, but more especially 
higher costs and prices. 
_ Arrangements between the Burma operat- 
Re a apiiaties and Indo-Burma and British 
~'mah Petroleum companies for joint opera- 
;°2 in Burma have enabled Burmah Oil to 
deal with two “now rather unrealistic 
balance sheet headings,” namely, “ assets in 
arma at date of denial” and “ rehabilita 


tion suspense account.” The final assess- 
ment of loss in Burma of £1,460,262 has 
been written off from general reserves, while 
the value of the remaining assets in Burma 
has been transferred to “ concessions, _ oil 
wells, —_ buildings, etc,” together with 
£6,427,495 Previously standing against the 
rehabilitation suspense account. 


Years to Dec, 31, 


1948 1950 
Consolidated Earnings :~ £ £ 
Trading PRES Asoo 5,617,279 6,837,831 
PPO NN ss one's. caccce 8,256,204 9,782,823 
CR 410,747 855,616 
SORMOR. ..s.. Be. is 5,131,914 5,999,348 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 2,516,942 2,726,458 
Ordinary dividends .........,.. 1,133,262 1,523,036 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) || 15 21 
Added to general reserves and 
Carry forward .............0. 1,385,680 1,203,422 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis -— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 5,252,641 9,285,599 
Assets in Burma, etc........... 8,977,744 eee 
Net current assets............. 20,794,917 27,927,459 
Roker ee 8,619,586 10,006,549 
COO. Soivaee cs seis sock teach 2,064,060 1,814,544 
Ordinary capital............... 13,736,513 13,736,513 


i -wdinary stock at £3 & yields £6 16s. ber cent 


While friendlier relationships have de- 
veloped between the company and the 
Burmese Government and an outline scheme 
for the participation of the Burmese Govern- 
ment in future operations in Burma has been 
accepted in principle, the repair of the main 
pipeline cannot be contemplated nor can the 
rebuilding of the Syriam refinery. Trading 
elsewhere in the East, however, seems to be 
well established for some years to come and 
the company’s income from its investments 
in Shell will be substantially higher this year, 
As for Burmah Oil’s income from its holding 
in Anglo-Iranian it can at least be said, in 
mitigation of the present bleak outlook, that 
Anglo-Iranian have considerable interests 
outside Persia. 


* 


Reckitt and Colman.—Larger sales both 
at home and abroad, especially after the out- 
break of the Korean war, account in part for 
the advance in Reckitt and Colman group 
trading profits from £3,962,806 to the record 
figure of £4,682,645. Part of the increase, 
however, is due to the conversion of overseas 
earnings to sterling at more favourable ex- 
change rates. Reckitt and Sons, to whose 
benefit £1,025,815 accrued from group net 
profits, have maintained an ordinary dividend 
of 22} per cent., while J. and J. Colman, to 
whose benefit £540,434 accrued from the 
group net profits, have raised their ordinary 
dividend from 18 to 20 per cent. 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1949 1950 
Consolidated Earnings:— £ 

SEO DOOR ein. ccc cenceca: 3,962,806 4,682,645 
SIE cS ee 298,098 7,614 
SUR a aca s,s ce aces 1,320,000 1,466, 
Ordinary Dividends (per cent.):— 

Reckitt and Sons ............ 22 224 

J. and J. Colman ............ 18 20 


Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis:—~ 


Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 3,684,377 4,509,746 
8 


Net current assets.............. 7,703,628 8,844,547 
WOME. . So on dabecees oUNecet ee 6,634,507 7,017,992 
CS sds Fouls Coe bb Tie oes dex ve 2,029,419 2,545,627 
OOO 6.6 HABER cds bus 7,281,895 8,755,587 
Ordinary capital............... 6,000,000 6,000,000 
Reckitt {1 ordinary stock ai a yields £4 6s. per cent. 
Colman {1 ordinary stock ai 85s.%d yields £4 14s. per 


“ 


The familiar story of raw material 
shortages and of the high cost of replacing 
fixed and working capital finds its place in 
the report. Reckitt and Colman have had to 
appropriate £210,000, against £170,000, to 

assets replacement reserves and the 
comment that “the substantial 
rise in prices necessitates additional working 
capital to carry the inventories.” Shortages 
of raw and packing materials—the scarcity of 
tinplate raises a perce acute problem— 
are making it di t for group to main- 
tain “ production at normal levels,” 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 
































War Bonds #8 oe { iii 
far 24% ...| 1009 | 1003 i ‘ 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 01211/2 0 9 
War Bonds 25%...) 1003 | 1003 cof 03 SFR 
Bacheqale Sek 34541 #/1 ou sito8 
xchequer Stk. 23%} 100% | 
Feb. 15, 1955 | sia 
War Bonds 24%...| 1023 | 1019 1016 9} 2 3 Oe 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 (104/25 7% 
Funding 22%...... lOl#*; 108 (0 81/115 4 
June 15, 1952-57 a 5 6}2H 7 
Nat. Defence 3%...| 1024* | 1013 | 018 4/2 5 lle 
July 15, 1954-58 i] § 7/213 61 
War Loan 3%..... 102j ne | 2 0 1/2 9 be 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 Bim [28 0/4'S & 
vings " 97 9 ; 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 1117 0/3 7 O1 
unding 24%. ..... MWe | 6H 2 1110/3 le 
April 15, 1956-61 1144 2/2181 
Funding 3%....... 93} 92% 12121014 3 Be 
April 15, 1959-69 217/30 
Funding 3%....... oF | 42 1207/3 Ie 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 119 7/310 O8 
Funding 4%.......) 1038 | 1028}116 01314 Ie 
May 1, 1960-90 (2 0 21327 9 
Sayings Bonds 3%.| 3% | 9% [212 1/4 3 26 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | '2 2 21312208 
Savings Bonds 24% 90% | 89% | 2 411/310 be 
May 1, 1964-67 | 1218613 7 3 
Victory Bonds 4%.| 1043 | 1044 1116 1/314 2s 
pe gd pilmisostes < 
vings %m+| 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 # 3 0/3 3 
Consols 4% ......, | 100% 9% 226141 Ff 
(after Feb. 1, 19%)| 
Conversion 34% ...! 8} 12 1 8) 319 
Thee’ ite.) 64} ls O11} 338 2 
Treasury Stk. 2§%.| 6 f 
tenes! tie’ 3 a 8 12 1 9) 319 ny 
Teasury cons. 9 | j 
Senmey be on ome | 9 123 0337 7 
Teas tk. * é 
June 15, 1977- 12 26 317 2 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 8) | @ (2 511/338 % 
Wer Los ma | sep | 8? 3 2 i130 ¥ 
var a aed 1 
come Desh 1982) *| e* 2 0 9/337 if 
bane a a i i 0 i 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gta... S14 Me |2 6 51317 3e 
April 1, 1968-73 (235/334 3 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 90 83 1246/1315 
satdiet Hece| wt | on (23 2) 3i at 
t. Elect. } 
Nov. 18 1678.79 ™ 12 110 3 is a 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..)- a4y*) 839*12 8 6143-0 be 
July 1, 1978-88 \2 40130 oO 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 90M | 899 | 2 6 71317 6e 
April 1, 1968-73 23 713% 63 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%. .] 83g ray | 2 6 1/317 % 
May 1, 1990-95 240/336 9 
rit. Iron & Steel| 
cess cbs. Sh | 948 224/317 Te 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 | 221/30 «@ 
(lili a Re FN 
(e)} To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (n) Net. yields 
are calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. 6d. *£ 
® Assumed average life 13 years 7 months. 
vidend. 
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oS} £ sd. 
20 4| 4 6 \Anglo-Am. 10/- 8 | 7 0 0 
25 b} 5 a@|Angio-Iran £1. || 4 | Sh 1518 6 
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40 ¢| 35 c Austin 5/- ..... | 36/14 | 34/4815 1 9 
t20 6] $5 a2 Bassfl....... 152/6 148/144 6 8 7 
40 ¢| 40 ¢ Boots 5/-. 2. °° 52/- | 55/6 1312 1 
10 ¢| 6 a Br. Celanese 10/-| 35/6" | 35/9 | 216 9 
8a 6 Br. Oxygen £1. .|100/- | 46 141 3 
5 @| 1p0 (Coats /1....... /3 | 63/9 [318 § 
5a 6 Courtaulds 50/6 | 47/9 | 414 3 
20 ¢| 6a [Distillers 4/- .. || 24/9 | 23/9 |3 7 § 
15 ¢} 17%} (Dunlop £1... .. 67/- | 64/- 16 9 4 
10 ¢} 12)c (Ford {1 .... °°: -~ | 58/9 14 § 
l7}e} 17 ¢ Gen. lect. £1../ 97/6 | 95 313 8 
ll a} 21 6 Guinness £1. . /- |145/- | @ BB 3 
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t5 @ § 2 3 
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a 406 

8 ¢| 10 § 1 3 
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@/ 10 b\Vickers £1... 416 2 
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Statistical Summary 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 16, 1951, total ordinary 
revenue was £45,181,000, against ordinary 
expenditure of £50,608,000 and issues to ane 
fuuds £350,000. Thus, including sinking fun 
allocations of £2,320,000 the surplus acorued since 
April 1, 1951, is £20,864,000 compared with a 
surplus of {10,427,000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE , 


eceipts into 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 


April 1,|April 1,! Week | Week 















Reveaue 1950 | 1951 ended | ended 
to | to June | June 

JunelT7,'Junel6! 17, | 16, 

1950 | 1951 1950 | 1951 













































EVENUE | ! 
Income Tax...... 1624000, 154,420) 178,94 / 10,110 
i eee re 128,000, 20,800) 21,5 1,400 
Estate, eic., Duties 180,000, 43,200; 4,400 
ee, eee ee 55,000, 10,550! 800 
Profits Tax .... | 339 esq 37,250 4,900 
Bes 6 obs de 4 2,800 re 
Other Inland Rev. sor 30) 5 
SpecialContributn.| 1,50 j 1,350, 80 
Total Inland Rev. 2302400) 270,670, 507,837] 20,500, 21,690 
Customs......... 930,500; 185,110 207,110) 16,040) 20,406 
BANOO 6 cs peccst 720,500; 141,100 153,7 2,900 3,000 
Total Customs and & i 
Ricise ..<0aie% 1651000, 326,210, 360,820} 18,940) 23,406 
Motor Duties..... | 62, . 3 a “eh 
Surplus WarStores) 20,000, 10,410 7,2 hee 
Surpl’sfromTradg.; 50,000; 2a 25, bos a ‘eas 
P.O.(NetReceipts}| 8, 6,500 7, \Dr.600 
Wireless Licences. | 13, 1,8 2, ey A cs 
Sundry Loans....| 27,000 1,389 2,599 ... | 255 
Miscell. Receipts. . | = 15,700) 9,184 3,612) 118 
Total Ord. Rev... 4236400 662,887, 728,082 43,058) 45,181 
SeLF-BALANCING | { — 
Post Office....... 179,431} 30,100 32,700 2,200 3,200 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds 4,900, 2,065) 1,06 321 61 
eee 4420751] 695,052 761,851] 45,579) 48,442 
i i ; 





-xchequer 
to meet payments 
__(£ thousand) 


April 1,/April 1) Week ' Week 
1950 | 1951 fended ' ended 
= June June 

Junel7,|Junel6! 17, 16, 
1950 1951 |} 1950 1951 








| Esti- 
mate, 
1951-5 


Expenditure 

















RD. [L.XPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat 
“bt 





ieee 535,000] 106,739 112,70 | 
Payments to 

Iveland....... e we ave 
Other Cons. Funds 11,006 29 8 
Ts ike wee 584, 29 & 
Supply Services .. 3612 58,900 50,600 


Total Ord. Expd.. 
Sinking Funds ... 


Total fexcl. Self- 
Bal. Expd.).... 


Secr-BaLancIne 
Post Office. . . 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£303,262 to £2,994,952, the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt by 
£15,205,975 to £26,269 million, 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Receipts to Interest on National Debt........... 7,842 


Cotton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3).... 9,000 
16,842 
>. & Telegraph (Money) Act 1950 
.O. & Telegra one ae | | ee eecee 
Fer a ae ee ™ 
[an i ators fk 14s, SO) esac ens 270 
u ct, 5: Foe »»» 21,58 
MI "Hetil Provisions Act, isd 2(),War 
* Dan mission ........ fedeete erences. 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Post-war Credits... 
25,968 








Receiers PAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs. 600 | Treasury Bills .... 468 
3% Def. Bonds 24% Def. Bonds... 525 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,702 | 3% Ter. Annuities. , 2,950 
Ways & Means Ad- %, Ter. Annuities 490 
WON 5+ as 0 14,930 her Debt :-— 

Treasury deposits.. 25,000 | Internal........ 58 
| External...... . 120 

42,312 27,607 

mere 

| 

FLOATING DEBT 

(£ million) 








Date of 
Tender 





5230-0 
3230-0 


} 
308210) 37048 


3180-0 | 1799-6 
3170-0 | 1811-6 
5009-9 


> 
oO 


pry 
Fs . . . 
©Ceco ecocoeo Coo © 


Bees & 


2104-4 
2080-9 






w 


g 2806 


Pe SARS WHS SOD © 


a 
£& 


S38 
aon 


br 


(£ million) 


} 
| 299-6 | 240-0] 10 3-33 
| 332-7 | 250-0] 20 2-96 
| 332-9 | 250-0] 10 2-94 
| 332-4 | 250-0] 10 2-98 
320-3 | 240-0} 10 3-13 
351-2 | 250-0] 10 2-67 
| 354-5 | 240-0] 10 2-60 
| 359-0 | 230-0] 10 2-44 
| 364-8 240-0] 10 4-52 
| 350-3 | 250-0] 10 2-79 
| 350-9 | 260-0] 10 2-80 
| «336-6 | 250-0] 10 2-98 
| 349-5 | 250-0} 10 2-78 
355-2 | 260-0] 10 2-80 
344-0 250-01 10 2-88 
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On June 15th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from June 18 to June 23, 1951, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 62 per cent at £99 17s. 5d., and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury 
Bills to a maximum of {250 million are being offered for 
June 22nd. For the week ending June 23rd the banks 
were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


Net Savin: 
Trustee Savings 


P.O. and 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 


wif 


al in’ 


vested...’ 


tes 


11,685 


Dr. 8,210. Dr. $611Dr. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SUNE 20, 1951 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ ] f 
Notes Issued:- | Govt. Debt... 
In Circulation 1343,407,013 | Other Govt. ee 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1384,753 lal 
partment .. 56,949,810 Other Secs... ‘7yp' 254 
Coin (other =p 
| than gold)... 3,514 
| Amt. of ae 
ssie ....... 1400,00), 
Gold Coin and “e 
Bullion (at 
| 248s. per oz 
EO edi cane 356,825 
1400, 356,823 1400,356,825 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000; Govt. Secs... 336, 50051 
Rest........ : $51,830 | Other Secs.:- 31,034,982 
Public Deps.:- 19,699,428! Discounts and 
Public Aceis.* 15,309,828 Advances... 7,884,548 
HM. Treas. | Securities.... 23,150,434 
Special Acct 4,389,600 
Other Deps.:- 386,937,022 | 
Bankers..... $01,025,796 | Notes........ 56,949,810 
Other Accts... 911,226 | Coin......... 685,655 
424,721,280. 424,721,280 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioner 


of National t and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 






1951 
‘June June June 
6 | By 












ept. :-— 
in cireulation..... 







Notes 289: 21337-11540-9 145-4 
Notes in banking depart- i } 
Riseiln's eee. Ma 13-2, 59-5 569 
Government debt and 
securities® ........... 299- 3'1345-8 1395-B/1595:5 
Other securities. ........ 0-H 0-7) OF 07 
Gold and Coin.......... 0-4 3:9 39 39 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 2948/0 248/0, 248/9 
— Dept. :— 
its:—~ + 
Public Accounts .......- ae zs _ 
; — t . . 
baer 300-0 293-8 301-0 
NE cia. cc aenheais 86-3, 81-4 859 
Total..... de ebetooseese 403-6 398-1) 406-6 
gg iemusthehe 377-5 322'1 3960 
Discounts, et0......+0+++ 75 Wl 19 
Other ........ Vecenads 22:9 22-8) 25-3 
Total 407-9 356-0, S67] 
oer ereeeone eeeee 13-8 60-1) 57-6 
Banking dept. res........ or eI ; 
“ Proportion "....0s.s++s 3-4 15-4 Ml 


© Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,55500 
Fi eee £1,350 to £1,400 million 0 
June 12, 1951. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
"= official buying price for god 


Bank of i 
from . to 248s. Od. per fine ounce 
wets 1 dis, a the — —s cog 
from 47 . to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. 
fhe Teck were as { 
varie * 


cash pri ces di ck ‘ollows a 
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384,758 1a} 
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+00,000,000 
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COMPANY_MEETINGS 


STEEL BROTHERS AND COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 
REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 
MR J. K. MICHIE ON THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 


The sixtieth ordinary general meeting of 
Sieel Brothers and Company, Limited, will be 
ped on June 29th in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman and managing director, Mr J. K. 
Michie, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1950: 


This year we are able to present to you 
s consolidated balance-sheet and a consoli- 
dated profit and loss account which fully 
tefiect the company’s interests and because 
of the inclusion of the Indo-Burma Petroleum 
Company, Limited, the figures show a con- 
siderable expansion. The comparative figures 
for 1949 have been adjusted accordingly. 


It is right that the shareholders should 
have a proper appreciation of the scope and 
variety of our business and I am glad that 
the technical difficulties which previously 
handicapped us in setting out our consoli- 
dated accounts in this form have been over- 
come. 


In view of the results we have been able 
to show, you may consider that in writing of 
prospects in my last report my caution was 
not justified, but the main activity in trading 
markets and the large rise in values happened 
efier my remarks were written. 


_Our profit before tax deduction was 
£708,130, compared with £563,841 (exclud- 
ing provisions previously made not required) 
for the previous twelve months. Taxation 
takes £415,000, and £147,000 has been set 
aside for depreciation. Dividends on fixed 
terest bearing stocks cost £99,900 net. 
After writing off £22,230 against shares in 
and advances to subsidiary companies which 
made losses, the balance has been apportioned 
between special benevolent fund £3,000 and 
reserve fund £21,000 bringing the latter up 


| to £380,000. 


This year no large writing down of invest- 
ments is necessary so that a substantial figure 
goes in reduction of our fixed assets. 


_In spite of the accretion of funds men- 
honed last year our banking facilities have 
again had to be largely used to finance stocks 
and for advances made as buying agents, and 
80 long as the present high level of com- 
modity prices continues I see no alleviation 
of this position. As has already so often been 
said and written this is merely another mani- 
festation of the situation into which merchant 
shippers like ourselves have been forced by 
inflation on the one side and taxation on the 
other. To survive, merchant adventurers 
must take risks, but the larger part of the 
‘Tuits of their efforts goes elsewhere, and in- 
adequate amounts are left for additions to 
working capital. 

As is now customary, I comment separately 
®n our activities in the different countries in 
which we operate, 


BURMA 


During 1950 the Government made good 
Progress in freei further parts of the 
waar from the domination of insurgents of 
oe hues and factions and immediately 
wh: was reflected in larger exports of rice 
f ich in turn considerably improved the 
PR Position of the country. More re- 
chet this progress seems to have been 
f, a and one of our rubber estates not 
*t irom Rangcon has been overrun. Whether 


or not progress will be resumed, as we 
earnestly hope will happen, may depend on 
how strong a Government emerges from the 
forthcoming—and partial—election or on 
how much extraneous assistance is received 
by the Communist parties or on both. 


We continue to act as agents for certain 
Colonial Governments for the procurement 
and shipment of rice, but largely because 
of the marketing methods adopted by the 
Government of Burma and its monopoly, the 
State Agriculwral Marketing Board, little 
or no chance is afforded us of sharing in the 
overseas marketing of that portion of the crop 
not earmarked under Government-to-Govern- 
ment contracts. 


The methods being adopted may not in 
a seller’s market cause obvious damage to the 
rice trade of Burma, but we already see move- 
ments in consuming markets which are fast 
becoming habits of looking elsewhere for the 
qualities and standards which in the past 
were a continually growing feature of the 
Burma trade and which, I would add, we 
had a considerable part in developing. The 
days of quality and standards of delivery are 
bound to return and my fear is that the 
present policy in Burma will leave her with 
neither, nor with the shippers who made it 
their object to build and maintain them in 
the past. 


Our saw mills at Rangoon and Moulmein 
continue silent, but we are trading in timber 
as opportunity offers. 


The oil industry in which we share 
through the Indo-Burma Petroleum Com- 
pany, Limited, is expanding its refining 
operations at the fields as far as this is 
practicable, but any major recovery must still 
await the general pacification of the country 
and the resolving of other important issues. 


During the progress made last year, 
Government forces occupied Thayetmyo, 
where the works of the Burma Cement Com- 
pany, Limited, are situated. Despite con- 
siderable damage and looting done by the 
insurgents, the factory is again operating, but 
it is unlikely we shall get it into full pro- 
duction this year, due to lack of river trans- 
port. The production of the factory will all be 
required and will save considerable foreign 
currency in the rebuilding of Burma. 


Overhead our trading results in Burma 
were satisfactory, but our valuable shipping 
and insurance agency business continues to 
be restricted by circumstances outside our 
control. 


STRAND HOTELS, LIMITED 


This subsidiary again had a Satisfactory 
year, and under great difficulties on the 
supply side has continued to offer first-class 
service to its patrons. It is our object to 
maintain these standards and to improve 
them wherever possible provided the neces- 
sary encouragement is there. 


INDIA 


A considerable part of our business in 
India arises under our managing and selling 
agencies for the Indo-Burma Petroleum Com- 
pany, Limited, which continued to function 
on normal lines. 


Our agency for the procurement of food 
for the members of the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion continually presents new problems and 
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the disastrous earthquake and floods in 
Assam last year coupled with the chronic 
shortage of rice in India, made the task of our 
staff and of the governing bodies of the 
Indian Tea Association with whom we act 
in concert even more difficult than usual. 
So far no tea garden has gone wanting, but 


the cost of running our organisation tends to . 


rise while the income does not. 


I have to report a new development in 
India. Very soon it is hoped to register a 
company in Calcutta named Khasi Silli- 
manite, Limited, which will take over the 
mining and marketing of a Sillimanite deposit 
in Assam financed up till now by Messrs 
Pilkington Brothers, Limited. Messrs Pil- 
kington Brothers, Limited, have asked us to 
become managing agents for the company 
and we shall also have a small capital interest 
in if. 

The volume of our general import and 
export trade in India is governed largely by 
restrictions, regulations aad quotas, but every 
opportunity is taken to develop in these 
directions on sound lines. 


PAKISTAN 


The improvement in its markets noted in 
my last statement continued throughout the 
rest of 1950 and into this year and this has 
been consolidated by the recent trade agree- 
ment with India. In consequence our 
trading experience was considerably better 
than in 1949. 


Recently we have been appointed selling 
agents for Ford Motors in East Pakistan, a 
connection we welcome. 


We are also examining the possibilities 
of a capital investment in the timber indus- 
try in that area. 


As you know, we have an important 
interest in the oil industry in Pakistan 
through our shareholding in and managing 
agency of the Attock Oil Company, Limited. 


HONGKONG 


Last year I remarked that the then Korean 
situation was likely to affect adversely 
trading opportunities in Hongkong, but 
covered myself by remarking that Far Eastern 
markets are unpredictable. 


In fact our turnover and results in Hong- 
kong exceeded expectations, largely due to 
the amount of business our office in Hong- 
kong was able to place with and through 
their counterparts in Rangoon and elsewhere. 
The development of inter-branch trading is 
one of the most encouraging features of our 
business. 


JAPAN 


Although not yet obviously self-supporting, 
our Tokyo office has been a most useful and 
growing link with our business elsewhere. 
It is also steadily developing individual con- 
nections with other markets. 


SIAM 


The Siam Rice Agency again did valuable 
work as agents for certain Commonwealth 
countries, 


We were able to take only a small part in 
the “free” export trade in rice, but I must 
add we did not find much encouragement 
from the local authorities concerned, and I 
regret to say that my remarks about the 
Burma rice trade to some extent also apply 
to Siam. 


Trading conditions in Bangkok continue 
very unstable and speculative, but we have 
valuable agency connections, including the 
Ben Line Shipping Agency. 

Ceylon had a prosperous year, the prices 
of her principal exports—tea, rubber and 
copra—all being g 
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Our subsidiary, E. B. Creasy and Com- 


paoy, Limited, I am glad to say, was able 
to share in the general betterment. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Due to the effects on its business of the 
re-orientation of the transport and refining 
of a considerable part of the oil production 
of Irag, our associate company, Messrs 
Spinney’s (1948), Limited, had a somewhat 
disappointing year, but the necessary re- 
organisation to cope with this has been 
carried out and prospects are again satis- 
factory. 

In Israel our business continued on the 
previous lines, though limited in scope by the 
financial stringency in that country. 


EAST AFRICA 


Our associates, Messrs A. Baumann and 
Company, Limited, again achieved satisfac- 
tory results and their steady development 
continues. 


In Tanganyika our timber company pro- 
ceeds steadily with its preparations towards 
full-scale operations. Plans for long-term 
forest extraction are complete. A pilot mill 
is now in operation and we expect the main 
saw mill to be erected by August and to 
be in full production by the end of the year. 
This will mean that starting from scratch a 
timber business in new territory will have 
been fully organised and put into operation 
within two years of sending our pioneer staff 
to the territory. 


A further development in the field of forest 
extracting, milling and marketing in Tan- 
ganyika is now under consideration. The 
first surveys made in conjunction with the 
Government of Tanganyika have been com- 
pleted and a decision now rests on a tech- 
nical survey of transport possibilities now 
deing made. 

We have another investment in East 
Africa to report—this time in Uganda, where 
in association with our friends, Messrs A. 
Baumann and Company, Limited, we have 
joined with the Uganda Government in a 
pilot scheme in agricultural development in 
the Bunyoro native territory. A company 
has been formed named The Bunyoro Agri- 
cultural Company, Limited, with an 
authorised capital of £100,000 in which the 
Uganda Government, Messrs A. Baumann 
and Company, Limited, and ourselves are 

partners. Our own capital investment will 
be £20,000. The land is being made avail- 
able by the native administration as their 
contribution to the scheme. 


This is a small project at present and the 
extent of its eventual development will de- 
pend on results of the experimental work 
now being conducted—mainly in tobacco 
growing. 


We are very pleased to be associated in 
this interesting work, the potentialities of 
which are considerable, particularly as its 
objective is to train Africans in up-to-date 
agricultural methods and later to divide the 
developed land into small holdings and hand 
it over to Africans as tenant farmers. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Ac any has now been formed named 
British Guiana Timbers Limited, to take 
over the timber interests I referred to last 
year, previously held by the Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation in its own name. The 
issued capital of the*new company will be 
B.G.$8,400,000 and the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation remain the major share- 
holders. e have been appointed managing 


agents and have taken a holding of 
B.G.$240,000. Messrs Booke Brothers 


McConnell and Company, Limited, are aiso 
participating. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Our general business in London largely 
reflects the activities of our branches and 
subsidiaries for whom we act as financiers 
and buying and selling agents. Last year 
the volume of trade was satisfactory. 


Carbutt and Company (1928) Limited. 
This milling business in London and Hull 
which in addition to handling rice and its by- 
products operates barley mills and grain- 
drying plants had a busy year and maintained 
its income. 


Mactaggart and Evans Limited, again made 
a small loss, but results are now distinctly 
better. 


PROSPECTS 


In such a rapidly changing world in which 
all proclaim themselves for peace while pre- 
paring for or against war, to prophesy would 
be pointless. 


All I can say is that 1951 has begun well. 
Our stocks are carried at well under replace- 
ment costs, but recently offtake has been dis- 
appointing and consuming markets show a 
distinct resistance to paying present prices. 


Should there be no major deterioration in 
the world situation, and particularly were 
it to improve materially, I can foresee a 
certain amount of “ reflation” which, while 
making trading temporarily difficult, would 
be a salutory happening. Despite the prob- 
lems which would be involved this is what 
we must hope for; the alternative means 
continued inflation and maybe disaster, for 
which no paper profits would be a compen- 
sation. 


I have already alluded to the incidence of 
taxation and will now illustrate how the com- 
pany, or more correctly its Deferred Ordi- 
nary shareholders, are likely to be affected by 
the new Finance Bill. On the fixed interest 
bearing stocks alone, which require £183,000 
a year, profits tax at 50 per cent. will cost 
£91,500 gross or about £48,000 net after 
taking into account the deduction of profits 
tax in computing the income tax payable. 
Assuming a dividend on the deferred ordi- 
nary capital of 40 per cent. (which would 
represent the modest rate of 16 per cent. on 
the actuarial value of the shares) the total net 
amount of profits tax, after allowing for the 
income tax deduction, would be about 
£74,250. The whole of the profits tax must 
be borne by the equity shareholders, as none 
of it can be deducted from the fixed interest 
payments. The result is that out of the 40 
per cent. dividend of £100,000 the deferred 
ordinary shareholders would get 10s. 6d. in 
the £ or £52,500 and the State would get 
income tax 9s. 6d. in the £ or £47,500 in 
addition to profits tax £74,250, or £121,750 
in all. In other words, for every £1 which 
the shareholder received the State would 
collect over £2 6s. and in addition would 


collect surtax from shareholders liable to 
that tax. 


Over fifty years ago an eminent judge, 
commenting on our constitution, praised it as 
ensuring co-operative effort and said it meant 
there would be “no drones in the hive.” 
Today the system is fined as for a crime. 


_ truth altered or only man’s attitude to 
1 


STAFF 

Our staff, as always, have lived up to their 
oon traditions and we wish to thank them 
aul In every country and every grade of th 
service. Without their sovaliy and enthu- 
siasm whether holding the in difficult 
places or breaking ground in new ventures 
we could not have attained the results we 


now show. 
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LONDON AND 
MANCHESTER ASSUR NCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF STE 
PROGRESS — 
The eighty-second annual general meet; 
é ting 
of ibis company was held on June 20th, 

Mr A. H. Dawes, the chairman 
ne = a said : 

i am pleased to say that the com ; 
enjoyed another year of steady peer ae 
total income (excluding Fire and Genes 
Branch) reached the £7,000,000 mark, havi 
increased during the year by {222323 Th 
total assets advanced by over £2,000,000 . 
£42,736,655, having quadrupled in the past 
21 years. 


» IM the 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the Ordinary Branch we issued policies 
for new sums assured totalling £4,4%6,79), 
compared with £4,390,328 in the Previous 
year. The total sums assured (inclusive of 
bonuses) under policies in force in this branch 
at the end of the year exceeded £50 million 

The ratio of expenses to premium incom 
was 13.6 per cent., compared with 135 per 
cent. for the previous year. At the end of 
the year the Ordinary Branch life fund stood 
at £22,022,730, showing the considerable 
increase of £1,008,596. The gross rate of 
interest on the fund was £4 4s. 3d. per cent, 
being 1s. 4d. more than for the previous yex, 
but the net rate at £3 4s. Lld. per cent. was 
3d. less. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


The new sums assured in the Industrial 
Branch amounted to £4,545,800, which shows 
a small increase compared with the previous 
year. The total sums assured (inclusive of 
bonuses) in this branch at the end of the yeu 
exceeded £55 million. 

The ratio of expenses to premium incom: 
was 27.8 per cent., compared with 27.5 pet 
cent. a year ago. At the end of the year th: 
Industrial Branch life fund stood # 
£18,346,129, showing an increase of £870,829 
The gross rate of interest on the fund wai 
£4 3s. 7d. per cent., being 1s. 6d. more than 
for the previous year, and the net rate of 
£3 13s. 6d. per cent. was 3s. 5d. more. 

The directors have again been able to i0- 
crease the rate of reversionary bonus in the 
Ordinary Branch—this year to {1 8s. pet 
cent. on the sum assured, compared with 
£1 6s. per cent. and £1 4s. per cent. for the 
two preceding years. The cost of this bonus 
is £452,438. 

In the Industrial Branch the bonuses © 
holders of policies under the tables referred 
to in the Directors’ report have been allocated 
on the same bases as last year and the cost 
is £286,249. Policies in the Industrial 
Branch have no contractual right to share #8 
the profits of the Company, but for mas) 
years substantial sums have been utilised t 
provide bonuses for policyholders. 


IMPORTANCE OF INSURANCE INDUSTRY 


The importance of the insurance indus 
in the national life cannot be too, strong 
emphasised. Life assurance, with us Wi , 
spread service, which so effectually promot 

habit of thrift in millions of ; 
throughout the country, is playing an er 
tial and substantial part in the nation’ o 
strengthen its economic position. No 


overseas earnings of the insurance i ar 

While etiting warchial for the slightes 
indication of the recrudescence in any t 
of the threat to our business, we ‘0 
ward to a future which will allow ie 
continue freely to serve the individual ¢! 
and the nation according to th 

itions of British insurance. 
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UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF CANTON 
ASSETS EXCEED £12,235,000 


The annual meeting of the. Union 
Insurance Society of Canton, Limited, was 
held on May 24th at anne Si J. F. 
Macgregor (the chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from the report 
-nd accounts and the chairman’s circulated 
statement :— 


Marine —The net premiums for the year 
ymounted to £2,562,693. After providing 
£80,000 for taxation and releasing £200,000 
10 profit and loss account, the marine fund 
stands at £3,265,192, 


Fire—The net premiums for th: year 
amounted to £2,092,899: £99,552 has been 
wansferred to profit and less account. 
fire fund stands at £1,141,805. 


Accident and General,—The net premiums 
for the year amounted to £875,570: £7,295 
has been transferred to profit and loss 
account. The accident and general fund 
sands at £450,228. 


Dividend.—The directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of £1 15s. per share, 
free of Hongkong Corporation profits tax. 


Profit and Loss Account.—Interest and 
<.vidends amounted to £269,216 and transfers 
from underwriting accounts to £306,847. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet.—Total assets 
amount to £12,237,327. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The clouds of war again made their appear- 
ance during the past year, and whilst the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea last June has 
tended to focus attention on the Far East, 
repercussions from the rearmament pro- 
grammes are progressively being felt in all 
quarters of the globe. 

Unsettled conditions in the Federation of 
Malaya and in Indonesia unfortunately show 
no discernible improvement, and although 
this factor naturally limits the development 
we would seek in our business in those coun- 
ines in more peaceful circumstances, the 
statement of accounts and balance sheet for 
1950 reflect satisfactory progress in our over- 
al world-wide operations. 


A marked feature affecting our cargo 
marine business, especially in the latter p 
of 1950, was the increase in valuation “of 
goods of all kinds and the consequent heavier 
cargo commitments in individual vessels, 
Which we were and are still called upon to 
cover. This is particularly so where wool, 
‘ubber, and tin shipments are concerned. 
The marine and fire revenue accounts dis- 
Fay good results, and I particularly draw 
atiention to the fire net premium income, 
which, for the first time in our history, ex- 
ceeds £2,000,000. The strength of the fire 
‘und is also notable at over £1,000,000. 


_ The accident and general revenue account, 
‘hough profitable, shows a less favourable 
result than usual. This is mainly attributable 
‘¢ our experience shared with most insurance 
companies writing motor-car business in Aus- 
‘taia, Where unusually high awards have been 
made by the courts to injured third parties. 
Remedial steps now being taken in that terri- 
‘ory are expected to improve the trend of 
this particular class of business during the 
current year. An additional factor having a 
bearing on the result shown in this account 
's the considerable advance in 
which calls for a ; 


increase in 


corresponding 
the amount retained in the accident and 
eeneral fund for unexpired risks. 

Turning to the balance sheet, shareholders 
will observe that the general reserve in the 
“enety’s consolidated balance sheet now 
‘mounts to £1,000,000. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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~HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
LARGEST OUTPUT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK ON THE SUBSTANTIAL ORDER BOOK 


The sixty-sixth annua’ general meeting of 
Harland and Wolff, Limited, was held on 
June 14th at the registered offices of the 
company, Queen’s Island, Belfast. 


Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, D.Sc., D.L., 
chairman and managing director, presided. 


The secretary (Mr F. V. Spark, A.C.A.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The chairman said: As the statement of 
accounts and the directors’ report have 
already been in your hands for some time, 
I propose, with your permission, to take 
them as read. (Agreed.) 

As you will see from the figures before 
you the consolidated fit on trading for 
the year is approximately the same as for the 
previous year but as the amount brought to 
credit in respect of settlement on contracts 
completed in previous years is about £175,000 

her, the net profit after taxation is 
£98,554 higher at £778,015. 


During the year considerable progress has 
been made in connection with the settlement 
of our liabilities for taxation and it has been 
found possible for the group to release a 
sum of £808,920 which had been provided 
in previous years. 


Since the introduction of initial allowances 
the company’s liability to taxation has been 
reduced by about £223,140 to the end of 
December, 1950, but as this is only a tem- 
porary benefit which has to be paid for in 
due course it has been considered advisable 
to set aside this sum until it will be required 
to offset the increased taxation which in time 
will fall to be paid. 


In continuation of the policy followed in 
recent years, and to imp‘ement an under- 
taking given to the older employees at the 
commencement of the staff pension scheme 
in 1943, we have set aside the sum of 
£108,926 practically the whole of which was 
to augment the pensions of a number of 
senior executives other than directors. 


PRUDENT FINANCIAL POLICY 


With the rise in prices that has taken place 
over recent years and is likely to continue, it 
is of vital importance to maintain a strong 
financial position and be able to finance the 
increasing business of the company. It has, 
therefore, been ee — to orn Mn 
large a proportion of the profits as possible 
aa. after making the same dividend payment 
on the ordinary shares that we have made for 
several years past, the remainder of the 
profits have been retained in the business. 


Once again the output from the company’s 
works was the largest in the United Kingdom, 
sixteen vessels being launched ‘ast year with 
a total $s tonnage of over 158,000. The 
vessels ched comprise a passenger and 
cargo vessel, a refrigerated cargo vessel, a 
whale factory ship and several oil tankers. 


This is the eleventh successive year in 
which the vessels launched from the com- 
pany’s yards have exceeded 100,000 gross 
tons. 


SUBSTANTIAL CONTRACTS SECURED 


As stated in the report of the directors, 
orders were very scarce in the early part of 
1950, but later in the year the position 
changed, ——— were placing orders 
much more freely and your company has 


secured further substantia! contracts. 


Many orders have been received for pro- 
pelling engines to be installed in hulls 
building by other ship-builders, and also for 
engines for land installations both at home 
and abroad, In addition orders have been 
received for compressor sets which we are 
building under licence from the Cooper 
Bessemer Corporation of Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, U.S.A., while at our Scotstoun works 
we are continuing in association with The 
English Electric pany with a large pro- 
gramme of work in connection with the 
supply of water turbines for the Scottish 
Hy Electric Scheme and other schemes 
of a similar nature which are being carried 
out abroad. 

Our electrical manufacturing division is 
booked to capacity with work both for our 
own ships and for other outside contracts. 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION DIVISION FULLY 
OCCUPIED 


The steel construction division has again 
been fully occupied during the year and 
there is every spect that it will continue 
to be fully employed for a considerable time 
to come. It is hoped that the position with 
regard to steel supplies, to which I will refer 
presently, will not unduly curtail our 
activities in that division. 

The reconditioning of large ssenger 
liners which was necessitated by ir war 
service has now been completed and in con- 
sequence, our repair works at Liverpool, 
London and So pton were not as fully 
employed as in 1949 ; nevertheless, they have 
carried out a considerable volume of work. 


In addition to naval new construction the 
work now in hand covers a large ew 
of merchant shipbuilding, comprising large 
passenger vessels, vessels, a cross 
channel vessel and tankers for both British 
and foreign owners, including some of the 
largest tankers on order in the United King- 
dom. The construction of these vessels will 
keep the —— and engineering shops 
fully employed for some time to come. 

The company’s property and plant have 
been well maintained during the year. 


MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


A year ago it was possib!e to record that 
the supply position of essential materials 
used in shipbuilding was helping to expedite 
the construction of ships but the position 
has now c ed and for various reasons 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain 
deliveries at the appropriate times of certain 
essential materials. © most important of 
all these essential materials is steel and, as 
recently announced in the press, owing to 
shortages of scrap and iron ore shipbuilders 
fear they may not be able to count on 
obtaining their full steel requirements. 


On behalf of the Board it gives me great 
pleasure to thank the employees of the com- 
pany for the service they have rendered 
during the year. : 

The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed dividend was approved ; the 
retiring directors, Mr H. R. Humphreys, Mr 
N. McCallum, Mr C. C, Pounder, Mr Joh. 
Morrison, Mr F. V. Spark and Dr i 
Rebbeck were re-elected, and Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Company were re-appointed 
auditors and the remuneration was fixed. 

The meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to the chair. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


INCREASED VOLUME OF BUSINESS 
BONUS ISSUE REJECTED BY TREASURY 
MR J. ROGERS’S SPEECH 


The twenty-fourth annual general mecting 
of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
was held on June 14th in Loncon. 

Mr J. Rogers, O.B.E., the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: 

For the first time in twenty years our 
annual general meeting is being held without 
Lord McGowan in the chair. The Board 
have paid tribute in their annual report to 
the outstanding services which Lord 
McGowan has rendered to our company and 
to British Industry throughout a long and 
distinguished business career dating back to 
1889 when he joined Nobel’s Explosives 
Company Limited in Glesgow. Lord 
MeGowan’s resignation at the end of last 
rear from the board of the company and 
loan the office of chairman is a sad loss to 
the company and to his colleagues on the 
board. Faas been associated with him for 
over fifty years, and I cannot speak too 
highly of his personal qualities and leader- 
ship which have brought him to the front 
rank of industrial leaders throughout the 
world. 


TRIBUTE TO LORD MCGOWAN 


When Lord MoGowan succeeded to the 
chairmanship on the death of the first Lord 
Melchett in December, 1930, industry was in 
the trough of one of the worst trade depres- 
sions in the history of this country, but under 
Lord MeoGowan’s inspiring leadership and 
wise guidance the company emerged safely, 
and when he laid down the burdens of office 
it must have been a source of great pride 
and pleasure to him to reflect that in 1950, 
after twenty years under his chairmanship, 
the Company had achieved the highest turn- 
over and profits in its history. 

It is not surprising, after so many years 
of arduous work and responsibility, that 
Lord McGowan should seek some respite, 
but I am pleased to say that he has accepted 
the board’s offer to become the company’s 
honorary president, and it is in that capacity 
that he is with us on the platform today. 
On your behalf, and on behalf of the board 
and of all others who serve the organisation, 
I should like to thank Lord McGowan for 
all that he has done for this great company, 
and I trust that for many years to come he 
will enjoy good health and happiness in his 
retirement. 

By the unanimous vote of my colleagues 
I was called upon to assume the duties of 
chairman of the board from the beginning 
of this year. With your support and sym- 
pathy, which you accorded in such full 
measure to Lord McGowan as chairman, I 
shall endeavour to the best of my ability to 
discharge the onerous duties of that office, 
and I count myself as fortunate indeed in 
having such colleagues to assist me and in 
being able to rely on the devoted and skilful 
services of all those who work in the organ- 
isation. 


RECORD TURNOVER 


You will notice that the turnover for 1950 
was a record. Consolidated sales at £220 
million were more than 20 per cent. higher 
than those in 1949. Although part of the 
increase is due to increased prices, I am 
pleased to say that the greater part is 
attributable to an increase in the physical 
volume of our business. Exports were 25 
per cent. more than in 1949, and were 


running at the rate of about £1,000,000 a 
week during 1950. 

You will also have noticed that the re- 
valuation of assets has resulted in a very big 
increase in the capital reserves shown in the 
balance sheet. These reserves at Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, amounted to £118 million 
against £17 million a year before. Since we 
are firmly convinced that realistic figures for 
assets should be matched by realistic figures 
for capital, it was the intention of your 
directors to capitalise a substantial part of 
these reserves and to make an issue to stock- 
holders of shares credited as fully paid which 
would have brought the figures for issued 
capital more into line with reality. An 
application was accordingly made to the 
Capital Issues Committee for the issue of 
such shares under a comprehensive scheme. 
We have been notified, however, that His 
Majesty’s Treasury is not prepared to give 
consent to this comprehensive scheme. No 
reason was given for the refusal. 

In the immediate future the company will 
share with the rest of British Industry those 
difficulties which arise from the shortage of 
essential raw materials. Three of the 
materials in short supply which affect the 
company’s manufacturing operations are 
sulphur, non-ferrous metals and benzene. 
So far as sulphur is concerned the immediate 
position is assured, but there is no margin 
for expansion and the future is uncertain. 


BUDGET CLOUD ON INDUSTRY 


Our prospects for 1951 are bright but each 
year brings its own special problems, and 
the role of prophet is a dangerous and 
thankless one. I will not assume it today. 
I can, however, say that the results for the 
first quarter of 1951 are encouraging. Turn- 
over for that quarter was 20 per cent. higher 
than that in 1950. 

The introduction of the 1951 Budget has 
cast a cloud upon British Industry. The 
raising of the Profits Tax on distributions 
from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. means that, 
to pay a 5 per cent. gross dividend on any 
form of share capital, profits of 7.7 per cent. 
on that capital are required, apart altogether 
from profits which it is prudent to take to 
reserve. Profits Tax is payable at this high 
rate of 50 per cent. u all distributions 
including preference dividends, and, as it 
cannot be deducted from dividends, this tax 
has to be borne at the expense of a com- 
pany’s reserves. 


For example, if a company earns profits 
of £1,000 and wishes to divide £500 (gross 
before income tax) to its shareholders—a 
modest enough proportion—it will find that, 


after paying its shareholders their net cash 


dividend of £262 10s., it has to Profits 
Tax of £300 and income tax of [332 10s. 

We are all in sympathy with any steps 
taken to prevent the avoidance by taxpayers 
of burdens placed fairly upon them, but the 
legal avoidance clauses contained in the 
Finance Bill go much beyond that. In their 
present form they to cover normal 
transactions entered into in the ordinary 
course of business and will seriously hamper 
the development of the overseas trade of the 
country. It is to be hoped that the 
finally adopted for the prevention of tax 
evasion will not interfere so seriously with 
legitimate trading transactions. 

The report was adopted. 
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LICENSES AND GE 
INSURANCE coMPAnt! 


MR RONALD GILBEY'S ADDRESs 


The sixty-first ordinary general 
this company was held in 
— 20th. 

Ronald Gilbey (the chairma i 
and in the course of his review 7 — 
pany’s sixtieth year of operations said. 

In the first place, let me refer to the Life 
Department and the quinquennial valuation 

The bonus declaration of 35s. per cen: ; 
essentially a matter for satisfaction and places 
us in a forward operating position, Whi. 
90 per cent. of the profits go to the with. 
profit policyholders, the shareholders partici. 
pate in the remaining 10 per cent. The sum 
of £3,775 thus released this year is small and 
is reserved against a future distribution 1 
shareholders as it accumulates. E 
On the general results, the premium 
income imcrease this year totals in il 
£162,114, and with an addition to the earned 
interest the total income is only short by 
£66,000 of a round two million figure, whil: 
the total assets reach a figure considerably 
over four million pounds. 

The Fire Department disclosed a satiy- 
factory year, with an increased income; 1 
claims percentage of 48.8 and a consequen: 
profit of £30,670. 

The general account, which comprises our 
original license business, burglary, third 
party, miscellaneous premiums, with a claims 
percentage of 50.6 again returns a satisfactory 
profit transfer. 

We are very pleased to be able to augment 
our dividend payment this year by 2} per 
cent. and also by a bonus of 5 per cent, 
making with the interim already paid a tou 
of 40 per cent. for the year. 

The report was adopted. 


Meeting of 
London on 


ROTHMANS LIMITED 


(Cigarette and Tobacco Manufacturers) 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 


At the annual meeting of Rothman 
Limited, held in London on June 14th, the 
chairman, Mr Sydney Rothmazn, said: 


The disposable profit of Rothmans Limited 
of £115,215 (net) is £25,000 better than last 
year and merits the continuance of a divi- 
dend of 12} per cent. upon the increased 
Ordinary share capital. 

We recommend that £48,000 of reserves 
be capitalised by the issue of “ A’ Ordinary 
shares in the form of a “ one in four ” bonus 
The reserves will then stand at £300,000. 


In the home market, the sales of your 
group increased. I mention but one—Pall 
Mall De Luxe—which is always in stron3 
demand. Our supplies of leaf tobacco wer 
again insufficient to meet the demand, but 
by adjusting export and home sales we 4 
now able to sell greater quanuucs © 
cigarettes in the home market. 


Your export trade continues to be vigorous 
and profitable. The home and export fancy 
‘oods section conducted by our subsidiary, 
Tallent Limited, has made good pr 
gress. 
It is always a pleasure to thank a! 
employees for their splendid work. . 
mans has again paid a generous bonus (0 © 
employees. 


Business done by the group since the year 
has been satisfactory and, pt- 
vided that we ience no un 


surprises, I anticipate that the profits of 
company for the year will prove acca 
for reserves and dividends. ; os 

The report and the resolutions were 
adopted. 








Se a ee ee le ee. 
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RECKITT AND COLMAN LIMITED 


IMPROVED VALUE AND VOLUME OF SALES 


IMPORTANT PROGRESS IN WORLD MARKETS 


MR J. B. UPTON ON THE WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 


The annual general meeting of Reckitt and 
Colman Limited was held on June 6th in 
London. 

Mr J. B. Upton, the chairman, presided. 


The following is his statement circulated 
with the directors’ report and accounts : — 


The accounts are presented in a form 
smilar to that used last year and show that 
the consolidated trading profit amounts to 
{4,202,956, compared with {3,538,174 for 
1949. This is the highest figure in the 
history of the company. Part of the increase 
is due to larger sales both at home and 
abroad and part to the conversion to sterling 
of profits earned in overseas currencies at 
more favourable rates of exchange. This 
latter cause had a greater effect than it had 
in 1949, when these rates operated for a few 
months only. 


Exchange adjustments also occurred, due 
to the conversion to sterling of net current 
assets expressed in overseas currencies. These 
produced no effects comparable with those 
caused by the devaluation of sterling during 
1949, but the same accounting procedure has 
been adopted in dealing with them as was 
used in that year. The net result is a loss 
on exchange of £119,501 instead of the sub- 
stantial profit revealed last year. Of this 
sum, £24,647 arose in connection with com- 
panies registered in the United Kingdom but 
operating abroad, while £94,854 arose on the 
consolidation of the accounts of subsidiaries 
registered abroad. 


_The capital reserves now amount to 
3,597,622, and the movements during the 
year are shown in the notes attached to the 
accounts. We have continued the practice 
of building a capital reserve for the replace- 
ment of fixed assets to supplement the 
normal depreciation which was £387,614 in 
1950, compared with £298,098 in 1949; 
{210,000 has been transferred to capital 
reserve for this purpose out of the consoli- 
dated taxed profits. 


We wish again to draw attention to the 
handicap to industry of a system of taxation 
which does not allow full provision for re- 
placement of fixed assets as a charge before 
arriving at the sum on which income tax and 
Profits tax are payable. Even the slight 
mitigation of this burden which the initial 
allowances clauses of the 1945 Income Tax 
Act provided will be withdrawn next year, 
while the increase in working capital which 
inflation requires has also to be found out of 
taxed profits. 


British, Dominion, and foreign taxation 
amounted to £2,181,000. The reserve for 
United Kingdom income tax 1951-52 
(£968,649) has been calculated at the rate of 
9s. 6d. in the £. 


The bonus to employees under the pros- 
Perity sharing scheme, calculated on the 
trading profit after appropriate adjustments, 
is £208,000 this year as compared with 
£218,000 (£8,000 attributable to 1948) for 
1949, when substantial profits on exchange 
affected the figure. In 1950 exchange losses 
arose as referred to above. 


After transferring £500,000 to general 
Teserve the directors recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 5 per cent., less 
'ax, making 20 per cent., less tax, for the 
year—the same as for 1949. 


_The consolidated profit and loss account 
Shows that of the £1,566,249 available profit 


of the year, £1,016,176 is included in the 
accounts of Reckitt and Colman Limited, 
and £550,073 has been retained in the 
accounts of the subsidiaries. After various 
adjustments and the appropriations to capital 
reserves and general reserve already referred 
to, providing the same dividends as in pre- 
vious years, and adding the balance brought 
forward from the previous year, there remains 
a balance of £1,741,813 to be carried forward 
to 1951, as shown in the consolidated balance- 
sheet. Of this sum £597,686 is retained in 
the accounts of Reckitt and Colman Limited, 
and £1,144,127 in the accounts of the sub- 
sidiaries. The capital needed for the develop- 
ment of our overseas business requires ‘the 
retention of large balances by some of our 
subsidiaries, while currency restrictions pre- 
vent others from remitting the whole of 
their profits. 


The shareholders’ capital and reserves 
employed in the group have increased by 
£1,473,692 during the year under review and 
now amount to £14,755,587. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Sales, both in value and in volume, showed 
further improvement during the year. Nearly 
all sections of the business contributed to this 
result. 


Towards the end of 1950, however, serious 
shortages of raw and packing materials began 
again to make themselves felt and difficulties 
arose aS great as those experienced during 
the war. In particular, tinplate, which is so 
important to us for making polish and food 
containers, was, and still is, very short. Sheet 
aluminium is a technically possible substi- 
tute for tinplate, but the national rearmament 
programme has seriously reduced the avail- 
able quantity of this metal. The sulphur 
shortage from which the world is at present 
suffering has its repercussions on this com- 
pany, as it affects nearly the whole chemical 
industry either directly or indirectly by its 
impact on the raw material situation. Many 
of our products will not, as a result of these 
shortages, be presented in the usual packages, 
and the production of some may have to be 
curtailed. Nevertheless, sales during the first 
part of 1951 were well maintained though 
shortages and rising costs are being faced. 


During 1950, Sanpic, the household dis- 
infectant, was marketed in a new form, 
packed in a specially designed bottle, and 
has been well received by the trade and by 
the public. Disprin Analgesic, introduced 
at the end of 1949, continues to make good 
progress and meets a real need for a stable 
soluble aspirin. 

In November negotiations were completed 
for the purchase of the share capital of 
Samuel Berger and Company, Limited, starch 
makers, of Bromley-by-Bow, London. This 
purchase was made to safeguard the supply 
of rice starch, having in mind the difficulties 
connected with the replacement of our starch 
factories destroyed during the war. 


In April, 1950, the Ultramarine section of 
the business was transferred to a separate 
subsidiary called Reckitts (Colours) Limited. 
This company now supplies all the Ultra- 
marine required for making our Laundry 
Blue and also sells Ultramarine to commercial 
and industrial users throughout the world. 
The control of this distinct type of business 
by a separate board is already proving advan- 
tageous. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE 


A year ago we were able to report that 
our overseas sales in 1949 had reached a 
record level both in volume and in value ; 
the 1950 results have, however, surpassed 
those of 1949, 


All countries reacted to events in Korea 
though the rush to buy goods was more 
noticeable in some markets than in others ; 
our overseas sales in the second half of the 
year were in consequence higher, but there 
js no evidence of serious over-stocking as 
the demand for our products has been well 
maintained since the close of the year. 


The main problem confronting our 
factories overseas, as at home, is the now 
common one of securing a steady flow of the 
necessary raw and packing materials for the 
maintenance of production at normal levels. 
We hope to keep abreast of these difficulties, 
which are under constant review by our 
managements abroad, though the substantial 
rise in prices necessitates additional working 
capital to carry the inventories. 


In the United States the sales made by 
cur subsidiary company reached a new 
record though rising costs prevented a 
corresponding increase in dollar profits. This 
market represents such a_ substantial pro- 
portion of our total overseas interests that 
its progress is of great importance to us. 
The prospects for our 1951 sales appear to 
be good but the net benefit will be adversely 
affected by the increased level of taxation 
recently introduced in the United States, 
while the rearmament programme may well 
effect the supply of raw and packing materials 
there as it does in other parts of the world. 
The directors of the American company have 
decided on further extensions to their factory 
at Rochester (N.Y.) as soon as these can be 
undertaken. 


The Canadian business made satisfactory 
progress and has commenced the introduction 
of Disprin which is being supplied from our 
Hull factory and thus contributes to an in- 
crease in our dollar exports. During the 
year, our Canadian subsidiary acquired 
additional properties adjacent to the Montreal 
factory in order to safeguard future plans 
for expansion. 


In South Africa a subsidiary has been 
formed to look after our local manufacturing 
interests and production has already started 
in the new factory near Durban. In Cape 
Town, the new office building, to which we 
referred last year, has been completed and is 
now in use. Sales have been well maintained 
and with the easing of import restrictions the 
prospects for our South African business are 
satisfactory. 


Conditions in Australia and New Zealand 
have been marked by sharp increases in costs 
of living and basic wage rates. Despite strikes 
in the coal and transport industries, we have 
succeeded in maintaining satisfactory produc- 
tion and distribution of our goods. Building 
alterations and extensions have commenced 
at the Sydney and Dunedin factories and we 
look for further progress in markets which 
are expanding and should offer scope f>r 
development, 


_In South America our Argentine sub- 
sidiary had a difficult year, due to an 
insufficiency of licences to import the 
various materials required to maintain 
production. Its prospects for 1951 are 
better and additions to the factory in 
Buenos Aires are being undertaken to pro- 
vide facilities for the manufacture of new 
products. The Brazilian business has 
expanded considerably both in sales and 
profits, and extensions to our factory are 
required to cope with present demand. 
There have also been extensions to our 
Uruguayan factory in Montevideo. It is not 
possible to remit to the United Kingdom the 
whole of the profits earned in Argentina and 
Brazil, and it is thought to be sound policy to 
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convert part of the surplus cash into bricks 
and mortar. 


Our trade in India continued to suffer 
from limitations on the import of finished 
goods. Work was started on the erection of 
buildings on our new factory site, and, since 
the end of the year, permission has been 
received from the Government of India to 
form an Indian company. Reckitt and 
Colman of India, Limited, will accordingly 
take over our manufacturing interests, but 
its rate of progress may well depend on 
factors, such as the supply of raw materials, 
which are outside our control. We also 
intend to form a new subsidiary company to 
carry on our trade in Pakistan. 


In Europe further progress has been re- 
corded, particularly in France. In Belgium 
we have acquired a property adjacent to our 
existing factory at Melle, near Ghent, and 
we hope that this will enable us to effect 
certain economies in our manufacturing 
activities, 

Goods manufactured in our United King- 
dom factories have continued to find their 
way into almost all accessible parts of the 
world which are not served by our overseas 
subsidiaries. Sales have been well main- 
tained in spite of the many problems of 
international trade today. We are glad to 
report that some of our newer lines are 
already earning abroad the reputation and 
the acceptance which have been accorded to 
them by consumers in this country. 


During the year the principal markets 
overseas have been visited by directors and 
other senior executives from head office. This 
is a regular policy and, combined with the 
normal visits of the senior members of our 
overseas managements to England maintains 
the personal touch with men and markets on 
which so much depends. 


Commerce today is so much at the mercy 
of international affairs and government 
policy that it is impossible to make accurate 
forecasts, but our overseas interests are now 
widely spread and sufficiently firmly based 
to encourage us to face the future with con- 
fidence, 


GENERAL 


This report would not be complete with- 
out a sincere tribute to our employees—staff 
and workpeople, wherever they may be— 
whose hard work and loyalty make the 
progress of the business possible. We are 
satisfied that the quality of those who serve 
our company enables us to look forward to 
further progress. 


The report was adopted. 


The annual general meetings of Reckitt & 
Sons, Limited, and J. & J. Colman, Limited, 
will be held on July 9, 1951. 


DENNISTOWN RUBBER 
ESTATES LIMITED 


DISTRIBUTION OF 20 PER CENT. 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Dennistown Rubber Estates Limited was held 
on June 19th in London, Mr J. L. Milne 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The — is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: working profit for the 
year ended December 31, 1950, amounted to 
£38,277, as compared with £28,467 for the 
previous twelve months. The improvement, 
amounting to £59,800, was due mainly to 
an increase in the sale price of our product 
of just over one shilling per Ib. ; partially 
offset by a rise in the cost of production of 
approximately 4d. per Ib. 

t year the dividend was 7} per cent.; 
this year the total distribution amounted to 
20 per cem. After iding for the dividends 
there is some £13,000 of profit remaining. 


It was considered 7 gree eoett oe 
major portion is, viz., to t- 
ing reserve. We have also considered it 
advisable to transfer £1,000 to general 
reserve, thus bringing this resetve up to the 
modest figure of £10,000. 

the year 


The crop harvested during : 
amounted to 1,820,382 Ib., as compared with 
1,956,443 Ib. for 1949. Bad weather condi- 
tions, shortage of tappers and poor outturn 
of labour combined to prevent the Kim Seng 
Estate from obtaining its estimated crop, 
which it was hoped would show an improve- 
ment over 1949. Unfortunately, the labour 
position is not improving and the first four 
months of 1951 have brought a further de- 
cline in crops. 

Another factor which is beginning to make 
itself felt is the increased rate of export duty 
which is now payable. At present this 
amounts to about 8}d. per Ib 

The report was adopted. 


UNITED NEWSPAPERS 


MR H. C. DRAYTON’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-second annual ordinary general 
meeting of United Newspapers Limited was 
held on June 14th in Lo ; 

Mr H. C. Drayton, the chairman, in the 
course of his s , said: The gross profit 
of the group for the year ended December 
31, 1950, was £551,000. After deducting 
depreciation and directors’ fees the amount 
remaining was £470,000. Of that the pro- 

rtion attributable to the shareholders of 

nited Newspapers was £364,600. If you 
endorse the directors’ recommendation of the 


final dividend on the ordinary shares, making 
20 per cent. for the year, there will be left an 
amount to carry forward of undistributed 


in this company of £154,000. 

As you have probably heard all ro 
have had to increase their price, and we g 
with them have increased our dailies from 
14d. to 2d. We have now reached the position 
where any increased costs such as wages or 
materials are going to be directly related to 
the price of our newspapers. In other words, 
it looks from now on as if any big increase 
in costs is going to be paid, as always, by 
the consumer. 

We shall be hit in this company by the 
incidence of the new 50 per cent. profits 
tax. In Provincial Newspapers we have two 
Classes of 7 per cent. preference shares, and 
as we pay this 7 per cent. we have to pay 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 50 per cent. 
extra. In other words, these preference 
shares are costing us 10} per cent. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, no one minds paying 
taxes if you think you are getting value for 
them but today we are burdened both in the 
Government and in the municipalities by 
too many bureaucrats. 

There is no doubt about it—there are too 
many Civil Servants today. I think the 
figure is something over 600,000. It may be 
if they could be reduced by something like 
150-200,000 people it would help solve our 
shortage of manpower about which we hear 
so much today, as they would be released 
for productive work as against their present 
non-productive work. 

I think that for the current year the profit 
figure should be greater than it was for 1950, 

The report was adopted. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
he Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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GENERAL MINING np 


FINANCE CORPORA 
(Incorporated in the Union of reer) sah 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED Aq >< p; 
CENT. 2S PER 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeti 
the General Mining and Finance Corporsion 


Joh held on June 5th, ig 


Mrs 
- S. McLean, deputy 
presided, and in the Shine of i ee 
said:— Revenue for the year at L638 90, 
was greater by £67,541 than that for the pre- 
vious year. After deducting administration 
expenses totalling £125,806, a profit of 
£513,000 was carried to the appropriation 
account. When added to the balance oj 
£153,373 brought forward from the Previous 
year, an amount of £666,373 was available fo, 
distribution. The dividend distribution fo, 
the year was maintained at 25 per cent. which 
on the increased capital, absorbed £41932), 
The corporation’s investments in stocks, 
shares and Government and Municipal 
Securities appear in the balance sheet at 
£4,130,993, an increase of £222,148 when 
compared with the corresponding figure for 
the previous year. 

As was pointed out at the last annual 
meeting, the full benefits arising from de- 
valuation could only be maintained if working 
costs were held at the then existing level 
Between the time of devaluation and the 
month of June last year costs had -increased 
by approximately 21s. 2d. per ounce fine, 
the greater proportion of which was attribut- 
able to an adjustment in the scale of wages 
and other benefits granted to both 
European and non-European employess. 
In June, 1950, working costs per ounce fin: 
averaged 156s. 4d., but the corresponding 
figure for December, 1950, was 162s. ‘d, 
with an average of 157s. 3d. for the whole of 
that year. This compares with 136s. 9d. for 
the year 1949, 

upward trend of costs has continued 
and for the three months ended March, 191, 
these amounted to 164s. 4d. per ounce fine o 
31s. 1d. per ton milled, this being an increas: 
of 1s. 6d. per ton milled, equivalent to 7s. 1d. 
per ounce fine, over the 1950 average. 

The additional revenue received by the 
industry from gold sold for artistic and ur 
dustrial purposes at enhanced prices, has 
increased substantially during the current 
year when compared with 1950, and has beea 
more than sufficient to offset the increased 
costs. 

South Africa’s prosperity is so closelj 
bound up with a prosperous gold industy 
that it is to be hoped that the price of gold 
will soon be improved to a level more 
keeping with its true worth. 


Limited was 


OTHER INTERESTS 


There are at present 13 mines in various 
stages of development in the Orange Free 
State and it is hoped that at least two we 
reach production this year. Your corporation 
has interests in ajl these mines. The results 

i from the intersections of reef 
through shaftsinking and disclosures from 
development are distinctly promising. 

The chairman then referred to the affas 
of the companies in which the corporation © 
mainly interested, namely: Van Ryn Gok 
Mines Estate Limited, West Rand Consoli- 
dated Mines Limited, East Rand Propricta'y 
Mines Limited, Durban Roodepoort Deep 
Limited, Crown Mines Limited, ion 
Roodepoort Main Reef Areas Limited, 
General Exploration Orange Free Sul 
Limited, and Consolidated Rand Investment 
and Trust Company Limited. 

The report was adopted. 

The report of the 
ing will not be 


ings of this meet” 
to shareholders, but 


copies may be obtained on 2 plication to 
London Onlice, Winchester 
Street. E.C.2. 
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SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


YEAR OF APPRECIABLE PROGRESS 


REDUCTION OF 


The annual general meeting of the Suez 
Canal Company was held on June 12th in 
Paris. 

M. Francois Charles-Roux, the president, 
in the course of his speech said :— 

A year ago I forecast that the results for 
1950 would exceed those for 1949. This 
forecast has been fulfilled, and to a greater 
extent than I had anticipated. Traffic 
receipts and profits last year were very much 
greater than the year before. Their upward 
trend, which had started previously, con- 
tinued at a fast rate. The increase in the 
company’s profits for the year 1950 has 
enabled us to raise the dividend. This gross 
dividend reflects a balanced appreciation of 
the various factors we had to take into 
account when computing it, among which 
was, of course, the possibility cZ maintaining 
't in the future—given tolerable economic and 
political circumstances. We believe, further- 
more, that the increase in the income from 
your shares is consistent with the hopes that 
you could legitimately entertain after having 
been deprived of dividends throughout the 
war, and it has been a matter of concern for 
us that these hopes should not be dis- 
appointed. 

The shareholders, however, were not the 
only ones to look forward to some benefit 
from such increased profits as the year 1950 
might show: the users of the Canal were 
similarly placed. Your board of directors 
has decided to grant shipping a reduction of 
the transit dues. It has always been the 
company’s intention and practice to share 
with its clients—who provide them—the in- 
creases in its receipts whenever the financial 
results of the undertaking allow or justify 
such action. It would not have been fitting 
that the company should depart from this 
wise policy to which it owes the esteem in 
which it is held in shipping circles. This 
high reputation is, in fact, with the valued 
friendship of Egypt and her Government, 
one of the company’s two greatest moral 
assets and is due, as I have said before, to 
the concern that the company always shows 
for the interests of the shipowners, either by 
alleviating whenever possible, and in the 
greatest measure possible, the charges im- 
posed upon them, or by placing at their 
disposal the most perfect possible waterway 
and the best possible conditions of transit. 
The company’s foremost interests are depen- 
dent upon the maintenance of this policy and 
upon the continuance of the benefits that 
derive from it. It is for this reason that we 
embarked upon those great improvement 
works, in the Canal, which are now well 
advanced and in certain cases nearing com- 
pletion: for this reason also we abolished 
passenger dues last year and we are now 
teducing the Canal dues on transiting vessels. 

During the first five months of the present 
year the composition of. the traffic has 
‘emained much the same as in 1950. As 
regards its volume, the extent of the decrease 
‘esulting from the opening of the trans- 
arabian pipeline has proved below our esti- 
ae and, finally, traffic and receipts in the 
ast few weeks have remained at a high level 
pwithstanding events in the Middle and 

at East which appeared likely to affect them. 

Our relations with the Egyptian Govern- 
Ment are excellent. They are marked by the 
‘utual trust and spirit of co-operation which 
were at the same time the object and the 
hallmark of the Convention we signed with it 
‘0 March 7, 1949. The working of this 
‘ereement, with which both contracting 
Parties have reason to be well satisfied, bears 


TRANSIT DUES 


witness to its beneficial effect which con- 
forms to their common desire for an effective 
and sincere “ entente,” 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The following are extracts from the 
directors’ report: — 

The year 1950 again shows very appre- 
ciable progress in comparison with the 
previous year. 

As regards works, the salient feature of 
1950 is the importance assumed by the 
dredging involved in the execution of the 
7th Programme of improvements of which 
you approved the principle in 1949. The 
volume of excavations amounted to 12,080,000 
cubic metres. This outstanding result—a 
record since the opening of the Canal in 
1869—is attributable to the cutting of the 
Farouk Canal. In addition, the programme 
of deepening the Canal by 2 ft. is being 
pursued. Finally, the work of enlarging the 
docking area and of creating a fishing fleet 
harbour at Port Said was entrusted to con- 
tractors and is progressing normally. 

In 1950 shipping through the Canal 
reached 11,751 transits, representi 
81,796,000 net tons. Progress in this fi 
therefore continued, but somewhat more 
slowly, since the increase of tonnage over the 
preceding year was only 18.8 per cent., 
against 25 per cent. in 1949. Goods transiting 
through the Canal totalled approximately 
72,609,000 tons weight—a record figure. The 
commercial current from south to north 
totalled nearly 605 million tons, exceedi 
by over one quarter the record figure of 1949, 
and reaching a level treble the prewar yearly 
average. 

Receipts for 1950 amounted’ to 
Frs. 28,020,286,230, an  imcrease of 
Frs. 2,083,340,332 over those of the previous 
year, whereas expenses, at Frs. 10,705,494,930, 
showed a reduction of Frs. 334,788,768. 
After deduction from the gross profit of 
Frs. 1,152,606,333 for interest and amortisa- 
tion of capital, the available profit stands at 
Frs. 16,162,184,967. 

To the available profit of 
Frs. 16,162,184,967, which shows an increase 
of 18 per cent. on that for 1949, should 
added Frs. 59,210,867 brought forward from 
last year, making a total of Frs. 16,221,395,834. 

We first of all propose that Frs. 2,000 
million be allocated to improvement works, 
in order to bring the provision under this 
head to the full amount required to cover the 
cost of the 7th Programme. Secondly, we 
suggest an allotment of Frs. 1,000 million to 
depreciation and renewal of plant, and 
Frs. 500 million to depreciation of buildings. 
Finally, we propose that Frs. 2,500 million 
should be carried to extraordinary reserve, 
and Frs. 300 million to the insurance and 
contingencies fund, thus bringing the total 
reserves to a level more consistent with your 
company’s receipts and expenses. 

After these various allotments, you would 
have available Frs. 9,921,395,834. The sug- 
gested distribution would account for 
Frs. 9,859,154,930, leaving a balance to be 
carried forward of Frs. 62,240,904. The 
posed distribution brings the gross divi 
to Frs. 8,750. To this should be added, for 
the capital shares, the statutory interest for 
1950, amounting to Frs. 1,429. 





A copy of the full report in French will be 
sent on application to the company, 1 rue 
D’Astorg, Paris 8, or 6 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. 
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J. H. VAVASSEUR AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(East India Merchants) 
RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 
DIVIDEND 30 PER CENT. 


The statement by the chairman, Mr E. J. 
Mackenzie Hay, presented to the forty- 
seventh ordi general meeting of - a 
Vavasseur & pany, Limited, held in 
London on June 20th, reported that both in 
turnover and trading profits new records were 
established and the net profit of the com- 
pany was the highest in its history Though 
this outcome was, in large measure, a reflec- 
tion of the inflationary forces which affected 
commodities throughout 1950, it was also 
partly owing to the policy of extending their 
interests which had been developed in recent 
years, 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


The combined profit of the grou 
amounted to £593,514, compared wi 
£222,301 in 1949, and after taxation and other 
charges, the available balance was £261,640. 
against £134,198. The company’s share of 
the —_ net profit was £208,387, compared 
with £84,147 in 1949. From its own depart- 
ments and from dividends received from sub- 
sidiaries, the company earned an income of 
£286,381, compared with £142,885 in 1949, 
and after taxation there was a net profit of 
£100,056, against £39,111. With £49,455 
brought forward, the available balance was 
£149,511. After payment of the preference 
dividend and transferring £25,000 to general 
revenue reserve, it was proposed to pay a 
final dividend of 25 per cent. (making, with 
the interim of 5 per cent. already paid, 30 per 
cent. for the year) on the ordinary stock and 
yard forward the increased sum of 


Company net assets now totalled £958,270, 
compared with £884,849 in 1949, and the 
net assets reached the impressive 
of £1,477,A11, against £1,283,066 a 

year earlier. 


COMMODITY OUTLOOK 


The steadily increasing world population ; 
the higher living standards in primary pro- 
ducing countries which have enabled so much 
that was formerly available as export surplus 
to be consumed at home ; the policies of full 
employment in this and other countries which 
are large consumers; and particularly the 
enormous expansion in industrial production 
and consumption in the U.S.A. in the past 
decade, have all combined to bring about a 
situation in which current demand, irrespec- 
tive of rearmament, exceeds current supply. 
It would appear, therefore, that the present 
prospect for commodity prices generally is 
that they will continue to remain at a hi 
level, though there will be important excep- 
tions, due to ial causes, recent re- 
cession was an inevitable reaction from a pace 
that could not sibly be sustained, and 

rices could decline further and still 

ave producers with comfortable profit 
margins. 

Trading in the unsettled market conditions 
which have prevailed in recent months has 
presented many problems and difficulties for 
traders, but the company looked primarily 
for its profits to the margin it could earn 
between the mucin: commodities and pro- 
cessing them for ir specialised uses, and 
im the current year to date its turnover and 
profits had been fully maintained. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
& 
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LAMBERT BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY OUTLOOK 


The forty-cighth annual general meeting 
of Lambert Brothers Limited was held on 
June 21st in London, Mr R. Rattcliff Steel 
(the chairman) presiding. : 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a profit of £336,726 before providing 
for taxation, which absorbs £199,512, leaving 
a balance of £137,214. After deducting the 
preference dividend, the interim dividend on 
the ordinary stock paid last November and 
providing for the final dividend of 15 per 
cent., there remains £71,776, which, together 
with sums totalling £27,024 from provisions 
no longer required, increases the balance to 
be carried forward by £98,800 to £509,134. 
In addition, we repeat our payment of 2} per 
cent, from realised capital accretions which 
does not attract taxation in any form. 

The consolidated balance sheet as at 
December 31, 1950, shows provisions and 
current liabilities totalling £3,740,887, 
against current assets totalling £5,181,177— 
a surplus of £1,440,290. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 


Since we last presented our annual 
accounts, a great political change has taken 
place in the world which has necessitated 
all countries turning from improving their 
general conditions of life to the defence of 
their very existences. The effect of this 
change was soon felt in the shipping trade. 
The freight markets gradually commenced to 
firm up and soon reached record figures. 
Although your company, like all others in the 
shipping trade, benefit by such increases in 
rates of freight and values in general, we 
cannot consider the present state of affairs 
a healthy one, as it brings with it many 
problems and great risks. 

Coal, as a bunker fuel for ships, is unfor- 
tunately a dwindling business. The coal 
business, nevertheless still contributes sub- 
stantially to the combined results and for- 
tunately we have in the meantime developed 
in many other trades connected with ship- 
ping. To offset the recession in coal, it is 
gratifying that the progress in our oil activi- 
ties has been fully maintained, 


NEW VESSELS ORDERED 


Following the outbreak of war in Korea 
and the decision to expand the armaments 
programme, it became apparent that we could 
expect no decrease in building costs for some 


years ahead. Therefore, having regard to the 


age of the fleet, we felt it essential to place 
orders for two 12}-knot motor vessels of 
9,500 tons deadweight for delivery in 1953 
and 1954. The cost will be such that con- 
siderable faith in the future was required to 
embark on such an enterprise, and it is 
regrettable that the Governmen: still persists 
in hampering the adequate rebuilding of the 
merchant fleet, an essential part of the 
defence programme, by penal taxation. 

Since we placed these contracts, the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer has announced the 
discontinuance of the 40 cent. initial 
allowance for new plant. is is a serious 
blow to those owners who had assumed that 
these allowances would not be withdrawn at 
the very moment when, owing to tremendous 
building costs and the urgent need for 
strengthening the Merchant Navy, they are 
most required. 

The outlook for your company during this 
ear, so far as we can see it today, is satis- 
actory, but in the present state.of the world 

it is impossible to predict even the near 
future. 

The report was adopted, 


POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The twenty-cighth annual general meeting 
of Power Securities Corporation Limited was 
held on June 15th in London. 

Mr William Shearer (chairman and 
managing director) in the course of his 
speech, said: We have again had a successful 
year, but the conditions under which busi- 
ness has to be carried on continue to be 
difficult. The cumulative adverse effect of 
constantly rising costs of both labour and 
materials, and of excessive taxation, was 
again much in evidence. 

The gross profit for the year amounted to 
£440,166, an increase over the previous 
year’s figure of £29,653, whilst the net profit 
at £141,625 shows an increase over the 1949 
figure of £25,983. To the consolidated net 
profit for the year must be added taxation 
over-provided in previous years, £1,472, 
provisions no longer required, £1,577, and 
the balance of profit brought forward from 
1949 of £113,685, making a total gross profit 
to be dealt with of £258,359. 

Out of this total, the sum of £19,150 has 
been provided against possible additional 
taxation on assessments under appeal. The 
annual instalment for past service benefits of 
£5,650 has been paid to the pension fund, 
while £64,335 has been transferred to general 
reserve and {£20,000 to contracts reserve. 
The amount required for the dividend on the 
preference shares and the proposed dividend 
on the ordinary shares is £44,450, leaving 
a balance of profit to be carried forward to 
the current year’s account 6f £104,774. 


ORGANISATION FULLY ENGAGED 


Our organisation has beén fully engaged 
in this country and overseas, the total capital 
value of the work in hand being about 
£30 million. We have continued to carry 
through a large amount of construction on 
the Staythorpe power station near Newark, 
and on the Carmarthen Bay power station in 
South Wales. Our organisation is also 
responsible for the design and construction 
of the Carmarthen Bay power station, which 
will have a total installed capacity of 
345,000 kW., derived from 6 turbo-alterna- 
tors and 18 240,000 lb. per hour boilers. 

Work has proceeded steadily during the 
year On our numerous other engineering 
contracts in the United Kingdom, the 
greater part being for high and low tension 
transmission lines, of which about 600 miles 
are at present under construction. 

I mentioned last year that our organisation 
had been entrusted by the British Electricity 
Authority with the construction of the 
northern half (about 20 miles) of the first 
275 kV. transmission line to be built in this 
country, which, when completed, will form 
part of a single-circuit line linking Sheffield 
with the Staythorpe power station, and this 
construction work is going on satisfactorily. 

On the civil engineering side we com- 
pleted, during the year, the two contracts for 

North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, 
namely the Loch Sloy Dam in Argyllshire 
and the tunnel and intake works at Loch 
Fannich in Ross-shire, although we are still 
engaged on ancillary tunnels and aqueducts 
in connection with the Sloy scheme. 

Construction of the double-line tunnel, 
three miles in length, at Woodhead on the 
main Manchester-Sheffield line, which we 
are carrying out for the Railway Executive, 
has gone on satisfactorily during the year, 
and the driving of a pilot heading through 
the whole length of the tunnel was recently 

eted. In the London area work has 
continued steadily on the Richmond Main 
Drainage scheme. 


The report was adopted. 
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SHEFFIELD TWIST Dri 
AND STEEL 


INCREASED VOLUME OF SALES 


The fourth annual general 
Sheffield Twist Drill and Siete” Te 
Limited., was held on June 20th at Sek 
Mr Alexander Dormer (acting chairman and 
= managing director) presiding. 

ing is an extract f is circ 
lated —a age man 
am pleased to be able to sr 
year of successful trading. iar 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


For the year 1950 the pete was £491,111 
compared with £398,198 for 1949, an incteass 
of £92,913. This increased profit arises from 
an increase in the volume of sales and stil 
further improved iency in production, 
The increase in the volume of sales is np 
doubt partly attributable to the requirements 
of the defence programme. As regards the 
improved efficiency in production, the com- 
pletion of our new factory extension enabled 
us to alter the layout of our plant in various 
departments, for streamlined production, A 
further extension to the factory has now been 
licensed which it is hoped will be completed 
during the next year. 

After seers for taxation amounting # 
£300,115 we are left with £190,996 and, tak- 
ing into account the balance brought forward 
from the previous year of £26,369 (as against 

18,332), we have thus to deal with £217,365, 

ut of this amount we have transferred 
£100,000 to general reserve account, leaving 
a balance of £117,365. The dividends on 
the preference shares and the ordinary stock 
for the year 1950 absorb £92,583, leaving 
£24,782 to carry forward. 

Turging to the balance sheet, the expendi- 
ture on fixed assets during the year was 
£64,548, and there has been written off in 
respect of depreciation £41,100. In addition, 
the balance of the item goodwill (£238,768) 
has been written off against capital reserves, 
leaving total fixed assets at £482,473. 

Current assets now total £977,893, com- 
pared with £725,908, and after deducting 
current liabilities and provisions the excess of 
net current assets is now £688,823, an in- 
crease over last year of £132,965. 


STEEL PRICES 


During the second half of the year under 
review the price of high-speed steel (of waich 
your company consumes many hundreds of 
tons a year) increased by 574 per cent. and, 
since January, i951, there have been further 
increases, with the result that we are today 
paying more than double the price for our 
steel than we paid at this time last year. This 
increase is due to the world increase 
price of tungsten, which is a constituent 
high-speed steel and is in short supply. 

You may be sure that your Cup, 
through its products, is making an essent 
contribution to the defence programme, 0° 
only at home but abroad. se a 

At present our entire output 1s being rs 
virtually for cash immediately it reaches 
warehouse. However, it is possible that 4 time 
may come when we shall have to carry a 
stantial stocks of our finished products 
order to provide our customers with : 
tional service. For this reason your discon 
considered the prudent policy was to conse 
the liquid resources of the company * 
they will be able to deal with this tus ~ 
when it arises ; hence a sum of £100,000 


fact, the final dividend. a 
The report and accounts were adopt 
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WEBB’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


A RECORD YEAR 


MR R. E. N. d’ABO’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Webb's 
Crystal Glass Company, Limited, was held 
in London on June 19th. 

Mr R. E. N. d’Abo, the chairman, who 
presided, in the course of his speech said: 

The capital reorganisation scheme en- 
yisaged in my speech last year has now been 
camed through. As a result the company’s 
sued capital is now £284,912, divided into 
1,139,648 shares of 5s. each. 

| am pleased to report that 1950 was a 
secord year for the company. The net profit 
before charging taxation amounted to 

(105,645, against £64,127 for the previous 
Sas but, of this, taxation absorbs £46,558, 
compared with £23,700 for the previous 
year, leaving a met profit of £9 087, against 
(40.427, an increase of £18,660 

Your directors a further 
vansfer of £30,000 (against the previous 
year’s £15,000) to general reserve, making 
that reserve £150,000. 

Your directors also recomfhend the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 174 per cent., less tax, 
on the whole of the present issued share 
capital, that is, including the bonus shares. 
This absorbs the sum e £26,176, against 
{19380 the previous year, and leaves the 
cary-forward to next year at £35,242, an 
increase of £2,911. 

Now that the share capital has been re- 
organised it is your directors’ intention to 
spread the dividend payments by introducing 
an interim payment towards the end of the 
Vear. 

You will remember that for many years 
past we have been ploughing profits back 
into the business and investing in new plant 
and machinery with a view to widening 
scope and range, quality and quantity of our 
production and entering new markets. The 
direct result of this is a greatly increased 
production and profits in relation thereto. 


OUTLINE OF OPERATIONS 
The company has two operating factories, 


} che at Stourbridge and the other at Edin- 


burgh. Both are principally engaged in the 


fe production of high quality domestic glass. 


Their products, known as “Webbs” and 
“Edinburgh Crystal,” are of world-wide 
repute. We ha also four active subsidiary 
companies : 

1. Duroglass, Limited.—The year’s result 
was a record of . The range of 
products was widened and now includes 


industrial, commercial, domestic, radar 
(television) and agricultural glassware. No 
crystal ware is made at this factory. We 
specialise in many other articles which are 
difficult but profitable to make. 

2. Duroray, Limited.—This is a company 
in which we are a majority shareholder and 
comes under the management of Duroglass, 
Limited. The trading results were satis- 
factory. 

The business consists of silvering mirrors 
and backing glassware by the Duroray pro- 
cess. The main products are: reflectors for 
shop windows, illuminating reflectors for 
street pishting and flood lighting. 

3. R. Johnston and Company, Limited, 
which is an old-established marketing com- 
pany and hada successful year. 

4. Henry G. Richardson and Son, Limited. 
~——This is a small company whose business 
was founded over 130 years ago and is well 
known for the high quality of its cut glass- 
ware. Sales for the year were greatly in- 
creased, particularly for the export field. 

You will no doubt expect me to say some- 
thing about the prospects for the current year, 
and I can inform you that, up to date, trading 
has been most promising and our output 
shows a satisfactory increase over the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year. We are, 
in common with industry generally, going 
through a time of increasing costs and scarcity 
of certain raw materials and other essential 
supplies, but the results so far justify us in 
regarding our immediate prospects with some 
confidence. 

The report and accounts were adoptcd. 


GREEN, HEARN AND 
COMPANY 


(Manufacturers of “ Lyndale ’’ Coats 
and Suits) 


CONTINUED TRADING EXPANSION 
HIGH STANDARD OF PRODUCTIONS 


The thirteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Green, Hearn and Company, 
Limited, was held on June 15th in London, 
Mr Michael Marks (one of the joint 
managing directors) presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 


The accompanying accounts and report of 
the directors show that the profits of the 
company and its subsidiary, Green ang 
Company (Mantles), Limited, for 1950 


1539 


ee * of 406, j AP ag 
deducting directors’ fees £200 and making 
provision for taxation and reserve for future 
taxation 1951-52, the net balance transferred 
to rofit and loss appro tion account is 
£49,651, as compared with £39,169 in the 
previous year. 


Including the balance brought forward at 
the commencement of the year and fs es ving 
for the preference dividends paid 
accrued, and the interim ordinary dividend 
of 124 per en the sum of £61,773 remains 
to the credit of profit and loss account. 
From this balance directors recommend 
the payment of a 1 ordinary dividend of 
20 per cent. (actual), less income tax, which, 
with the interim ividend, makes 32} per 
cent. for the year, as before. 


A further ap riation of £10,000 has 
been eaten to the goodwill account, 
which, as envisaged in the statement last 
year, has now beén entirely written off. The 
reserve for tion of dividends remains 
at £13,500 (free of income tax), to which 

it was raised last year, while the 

cave utilised towards the further redemp- 

of préference shares increased from 

1, 114 to £22,811. Thus the resultant sum 

of £42,323 remains to be carried forward, as 
against £23,122 at the end of 1949. 


Current assets show a surplus of £167,867, 
being greater by £34,477 than in the 
previous year. 


PRUDENT TRADING POLICY 


consider that their prudent 
is amply refiected in a con- 
in pe Bh Song not alone in 


resent day 
fe po but ete in garments 
se and sold. This expansion in the 
tian $8 gee is mainly due to the 
ty facil provided by the subsidiary 
= 8 factory, which affords ample 
on t the Lee — amie: 

in $ ancillary is y just 
ate Come of the company now and 

in ae > hicade. 


Our trading continues to expand, and it 
is that the progress evidenced in the 
first four months of this year will be main- 
tained. 


The continued support of the manage- 
ment, staff and or together with 
their sense of pride in the high standard of 
“Lyndale” productions, is a source of great 
satisfaction to your directors. 


The re and accounts were unani- 
mously ted. 
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Secretary of up of plantation companies operating in Malaya 
but controlled from f Bup of P no accounting responsibility is involved 
but @ secretarial or legal eSnsidered. "Sel is essential: age group 28-32 


preferred but others consi er Sala 


London 


pe RSONAL ASSISTANT of high intelligence and integrity required 
“ by owner- -manager of retail Radio and Electrical business of good 
‘snding. State age and details of career.—Box 670. 





PRESS. and public relations man (aged 27), seeks change. Academic 
ex-history scholar. Good 
perience "trade journal writer and sub- 


nani 3 ieee eee (Cantab.), 
Cditor, Very "wide interests Box 672. 
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With initiative anywhere in the world.—Box 
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DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Established 1857 







NORWAY 






Branches : Arendal, Brumunddal, Flisa, Grimstad, Kongsvinger, 
Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, Skarnes, Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 

Correspondence invited. 
’ Creditbank.”’ Telephone: * 42 18 20 Oso.” 





Telegraphic Address: 














ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORL STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
W ILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 


nies 


THE POLYTECHNIC 


309, REGENT STREET, W.l. | 
Full-time Courses in preparation for the Preliminary and Final 
B.Se.(Econ.) (Revised Regulations) and Final B.Com., of London 
University. “ 
Aiso one-year courses in commercial studies and in secretarial 
studies. 
Apply to the Head of the School of Commerce, 


EXECUTIVE 

Large American firm which has been engaged in business for 90 
years and has extensive operations in the fields of industry, trans- 
portation, foreign trade, banking, insurance and mining in North 
and South America wishes to engage highly qualified executive to 
join its executive staff on a permanent basis. rincipal requirement 
for consideration is for applicant to be in a wholly responsible 
industrial or financial manageinent position with substantial firm. 
Applicant must be able participate in management of existing 
enlerprises and contribute to development of new business, — 

Substantial remuneration wil! be paid to qualified man, Considera- 
tion will be given to candidate up to 50 years of age. Applicants 
must be willing to travel. A\l applications will be held in strict 
confidence, Please submit complete details of background and 
experience to Box Q.199, c/o Jackson's, 16, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 


DO YOU NEED REPRESENTATION IN BRAZIL : 
consult J. D, Magalhaes—Caixa Postai, 1352—Rio de Janeiro ; 
Member of the: American Chamber of Commerce for Brazil— 
Associa Comercial do Rio ‘ic Janeiro, British Chamber of Com- 
merce in Brazil Inc,, Liga @o9 Comercio do Rio de Janeiro, etc, 
Purchasing Agent for: Minerals, raw material, sugar, wood, etc, 
Selling Agent for: Lron, stee!, metals, tools, abrasives, machinery, 
implements, chemicals, wheal, etc. Agent for: Investments of 
. capital in local enterprises, eic., outright importer. 











\ TELL-KNOWN public Company with Head Offices in London 

requires a Chief Assistant: to the Company Secretary (next in 
seniority to the Secretary) age 25-35 years; good knowledge of Com- 

ny Law and practice and extensive experience of procedures of 
Doctetaiy'a Dept. The position demands close liaison with other 
departments of the Company and its subsidiaries. Salary will be 
commensurate with experience and qualifications.—Write Box E.975, 
at 191, Gresha:n House, E.C.2. 


\ TINE is so easy to enjoy; see if you have a natural palate; enter 
the wine tasting competition, first prize, a week among the 
vines; no charge whatever.—Apply, Tite Friends of Wine, 1, Vintners’ 
Place, London, E.C.14. 
PPOINIMENTS Officer vacancy sought, anywhere away from 
London; resigning after 25 years one employer, national dis- 
tributors, Special study and experience in selection methods, welfare 
and staff management (ex Regular and T.A. Senior Officer), available 
aaa onwards, Full particulars and highest references.— 
Box 667, 


N ‘ALE ECONOMIST wanted, age about 28/30, with good knowledge 

of commodity statistics and markets, some experience in com- 
mercial establishment and/or journalistic experience, to take over 
and develop established statistical publications. Able to type. Some 
knowledge of metal trade and languages an advaniage, Initial 


sala /£700. Good opening for able and energetic man.—Re 
to Box 679. f . - gr teege eater 5 


5 erike GRADUATES.—A food manufacturing company in the 
Greater London area, marketing its well-known products on a 
large scale, is abie, by reason of planned expansion to offer an 
opportunity for a non-technicil graduate to train for an executive 
appointment within its production division. The successful candi- 
date will be given an intensive and well-planned course of training 
(6-9 months duration) to equi)» him for management responsibilities 
which he will assume immediately on completion of the course. The 
company looks for qualities oi leadership, decision and readiness to 
shoulder responsibility and can offer opportunities of promotion to 
higher management posts to a nan of the right calibre. ~ The appoint- 
ment carries a = weil sbove the average together w non- 
contributory pension, life assu:‘ance and sickness benefiis. 

(22-28 years) who are determined on a career which allows scope 
for initiative within an orgénisation which recognises i r 


merit, are invited to write in confidence, sending detail 
and career to date, to Box 66% g details of education 


iritain by St, CLEMENTS Paess, Lio., Portugal 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypr. 
_ Liability of Members is Limited. 
Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commerciai Register No 1 Cairo, 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ££.3,000.000 
RESERVE FUND = _- _-_££3,000,000 


London Office: 


6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 















UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Applications are invited for two posts of Assistant Lecturer: 3 
Economics with special reference to Banking, and (2) in Reonom 


(i 
Statistics. Duties to commence October 1, 1951. Salary scale 45). 
£550 p.a. Initial salary according to qualifications and experiencs 
Applications, to be received by July 14th, should be sent to 
Secretary, University College London, Gower Street, W.c1 fy 
whom further particulars may be obtained. a pies 


UNIVERSITY OF BIR MINGHAM 
LECTURESHIP IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in Industriy! 
Relations. The appointment will be in Grade II (£600 x £50—F1 1m 
tenable in the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science. Experioy 
of research and a knowledge of industrial psychology, economi-. 
and sociology is required. a 

Applications (6 copies) accompanied by the names of at east th 
referees, should be scent by July 7, 1951. to the undersigned fr) 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

G. L. BARNES, Deputy Secretary, 
The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited for the position of Lecturer in Economics 

Salary range £A752-—-£A1,102 (including cost of living allowance of 
£A102 at present), subject to Superannuation contpjputions. 

A suitably qualified and experienced applicant cuutd be appointed 
to the grade of Senior Lecturer, the salary range for which is 
£A1,102—£A1,352, ae cost of living allowance. 

Further particulars a information as to the method of applica- 
tion yy | be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C1. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is July $1, 191 


( UALIFIED Accountant-with practical factory experience required 
for factory in Glasgow. Public Company with extensive Home 
and Overseas interests. The post is a progressive one and offers 
wide opportunity. Applicants will be required to take complete 
control of financial accounts and costing records. Age between #9 


and 40. Commencing salary not less than £1,000 per annum. 
Contributory Pension Scheme.—Box. 666. 


we CHEMICALS LIMITED require a Sales Assisiant in 
the age group 25-30, preferably with a university degree {0 
Chemistry ot Pharmacy. Applicants must have a sound commercial 
background, with«particular wiedge of the general chemical and 
pharmaceutical markets.—Apply in writing, ving full details of 
age, education and previous experience to Ch ef gersonne! Officer, 
onsanto Chemicals Ltd., 8, Waterloo Place. Loffion, 3.W.1. 











.XECUTIVE, Chartered Accountant and Cost Accountant (4) 
4 wishes permanent post with progressive business or group of 
companies as joint managing director, comptroller, financial or com- 
mercial director. Extensive experience administration, accountias. 
commercial management, investigation and re-organisation.—Box fil. 
| § igphoinan: ORR & PARTNERS seek additional staff for the 
Accountancy and Administrative Division of their professional 
work as Consulting Specialists in tion and Management, 
Applicants must = the following requirements: — 
1. Professional qual in Acc y. ial 
2. Some years’ responsible executive experience in senior industria 


appointments. e 
3. Knowledge and experience of modern techniques of Cost Conti. 
ueation and wide interest in contemporary 


4. Sound general 

affairs. stants 
Successful candidates will be trained as Management Consu a 

at the Company's own Training Centre.—Applications § 


addressed in writing to the s Offices, at 7, 
London, W.1, quoting Reference, C7104 


41047. 
Postal B | EC ON 
aul Cc. pe 


Tuition for 


The London University B.Sc, Eoon, Degree is a valuable qualification 1 eet ewer 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or University 
posts under Education aut etc. ‘The degree is open to all without 
residence. You may prepare for three examinations at home uncer the expire. 
guidance of Wolsey bail (est. 1894) ; fees ar» reasonable. and may be paid by inst 

il desired. py 

Prospectus irom the Director o. i XFORD 
Studies, Department P17 WOLSEY HALL, 0 
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jated in Great Britain ‘St., Kingsway, London, ee Newsearme, LM 
at 22, Ryder Sereet, St. Janes’s, London, $.W.1. U.S. Representative: 'R. S. Farley, Tha, Greate, wee Yen. 6. a Jone 23. ast. 








